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5 of R 


kid, Tec I cams 


© Been in the Ne e 
before Mens Heads were 
8 with imagi Science; at leaſt, nd 
„if ſo Perfect a Work cou'd have been — 


a Early, it wou d have prevented a great 

oe: that unintelligible Jargon, and vain Pre- 
| We to Kucwledge of things out to the reach of 
Dan Underſtanding, which make a 8 
e SchoglLearning, and diſuſe the | 


a ndſol id r 


But 


" — — 2 OY —— p— — 


1 "Mr. 5 for- 


Curious of F in nd to — 


rue and e le 
Fa of ruth Tu 


er any ingurious | 
105 a Deſi 


our Tims, Sir, is too precious 0 5 bs emplo⸗ 
in takin notice of them, you iti go on in 
ther deſigns for our Advantage and Impro 
ment; and whilſt you labour in that Great Fi 
to which. you were : Deſtin'd, "The good of 
Kind, tis every. one's Duty to be watchful f 
you, and zealous to ſecure the Benefits you! ha 
already done us, 

*Tis confeſs d, the vaſt diſpropo ftion -betws 
one of ſo mean Abilities as: 2 Author of t 
Defence; and the Incomparable Mr. Lock, 1 ig 
with Reaſon have deter'd from the Attempt. 1 
T did. not preſume. to conſider 1 in 


kind Foe pariſon with him, I J obſer | 
the Atvelaries Strength and Thought (with R 
fon and Juſtice on my fide) I. need not be, « 
courag d to enter the T its with him; And. 
perſwaded, what I have done will leave him 
cauſe of Triumph, how much ſoever it is 
worthy of ob 1 wiſh, Sir, you may only fi 
it enough worth your notice, to incite, you to 
the Worldhow it falls ſhort of doing Juſtice 
your Principles, -which you inay do without 
— the Great Buſineſs of your Life, b 
Work that will be an Univerſal Benefit, 


Which you have giv n the World ſome Righn 


exadt of you z. Who 18 there ſo capable of pur; 
ſoing to a Demonſtration thoſe Reflections on the 
Grounds of Morality which you have already 
_ ? repos on the Hints you have giv'n, is 
Loren ws © * many who 
r t 


it in this Age; 
2 — odor gd. onewho 


ug ever ſhewn a careful Zeal for the Advance- 
mant of Practical — and I cannot but 
think a Man ſo 'gWeatly « d for ſuch an Un- 
dertaking, was iy n in Mercy to ap Age in 
which' it is more than ever wanting, for never 
any Age abounded like this with open. Advo- 
_ 4 * ion, upon pret [Rational 

Grounds, To filence theſe — — 
by a ben cen, of the . their Na- 
türe Iays upon them, is a Work worthy of the 
Excellent Mr. ir. Lock. And 1 perhaps the weakneſs 
of this Defence may ſheu / you, that thoſe who 
mean well to Religion, have no little need of 
your Inſtruction; in hopes of which, I have 
Neid to Publiſh theſe Papers; not without 
much Apprehenſion and 5 of your Diſpleaſure: 
But Six, in my Offence you muſt perceive my 
Zeal, and tho {Fave nat the bs ppineſs to be 
known to you" baue n me with the he Profeuud: 
eſt e | 


tale; Aud moſt Obedient Servant. 


As te ies of t true * the ws] 
- A 2045 de Filters ohh, aft nee 
der fl 7 2 firs 


E url projulce, by the Attempts . 


to ort it 
| wok fal ? or 5 25 Korn 23 there aps 
5 4 Zeal for ſetting Men in 2 
. in 2 20 the Writings of the E 72 — 
of Human Sale T know no ' 


af ofthe 2 
 Bhiloſe 2 bim that has Ad Mea upon 
1 jp Foundation, as he gives many Hints of 
nn that Effe where ever the Subje@- will 77 4 
.. Foundation Prong: enough to ſatisfie the Wiſeſt; and 
Plain enough to be conceiv'd by the weakeſt Capacities. 
— yet there have not been wanting ſome, who have 
tax a "that admirable Eſſay with Principles prejudicial, 
or not ſaſficient to thaſe Great Ends, which are evi- 
dentiy the main Scope of all that Author's Works 
So bard it is for Men, who hape been us d to . 
Truth in a pray Dreſs eſs, to know ber when ſtrip't 
of thoſe falſe Colours and borrow'd Ornaments, with 
which ſhe is too often diſyuisd; at leaſt, this is the 
.. worft Lon d think of ſuch Cavillers, the moſt fa- 
* Judgment that can be made of them, is = * 
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VINDICATION 


JE S SAY 


| Concerning 5 
Human U nder landing; 


1 * 


| IS bapp for Mankind. when 
Men of an elevated Genius, 
and uncommon Penetration, 

| have too a truly Noble and 
Beneficent Nature, above any low par- 
ticular Ends, and Reſolute enough to en- 
counter all the Oppoſitions they muſt 
meet in an unbyafſs d ſearch of Truth, 
from thoſe who having with much 
„ pains Imbib'd the Opinions of Re- 
5 verenced Authors, are unwlling to unlearn 
all their former Knowledge, to examine 
what they have been taught for firſt Prin- 
ctples not to be queſtion d, and lay aſide 
their Sacred Ipſe dixit. He — dares 
attempt againſt this eſtabliſſ d Monar- 
chy over Mens * muſt be 
look d: 


p. 4. 


of Reaſon and generous 


| dent Et on Force, we o-we the — 1 
lent 


| clear and — to be directly Fac'd, 


draw an Odium on that excellent Eſſay. 
der Con! ideration, in his firſt Letter, 


2) 
k'd on as a troubleſome and dange- 
$Irifiovater, Ard feeds a mighty her 


break through all he Prejudice 051 Ken, * 
_ free them from a willing Slavery : | 


bn Hurhati Unde "Þ 


and to 12 Prejudices, all the Cavils a- 


gainſt it. 
When the Light of Truth Shines too 


the only Shelter for thoſe who would 
not feel its Force, is to ſeek for far fetch d 
dangerous Conſequences, uppos d Incon- 


ſiſtencies, with Revealed ruths, and My- 


ſteries of F aith, deduc'd by a x long” Train 
of Arguments, "which en gin an in- 
tricate if ute, ſhades them with ſome 

pretence, Rez not Confeſing the Splef- 
bene that Truth; cannot Encoun- 
ter, Inconſiſtencies wi h Reveal'd Truths, 
when the real neceſſa uence of 
any Principles bei Cane roofs a- 
gainſt them, how Plauſibe ſoever they 


appear; But Mr:. Lock has ſo well Vin- | 


dicated his Eſſay from thoſe unputed to 
it, by the ez" conſiderable of * Op- 
poſers, that the reſt cou d only hope to Tri- 
umph in his Neglect of their Attempt 

who by the helpof ſome Suppoſitions, N 
many Miſtakes, have endeavour'd to 


The Remarker, whom I have now un- 


deſires to be inform'd how far all the 
Prin- 


(3) 
rincipls that ingenious Ef; 
8 give us 17 ws 


: — 2 Morality, Reveal d Religi 
nd a future Li 7 


they do; What his Reaſons, or ra- 
or Difficulties (as he terms 2 are, 
deſign to conſider, and endeavour 
125 A his ſecond Remarks, hg 
tignsan Anſwer of Mr. Lock's, which 
have not Read, but ſuppoſe, by what 
> quotes out of it, that it was rather 
ſign'd to ſhew the weakneſs of his Ob- 
5 Wong, than to give a full Anſwer to 
2, Mr, Lack, perhaps, thinking it ſuffi- | 
apt to ſhew they required none; but 1 
I they are ſtill of weight with the Re- 
Aber. his Second and Third Remarks, 
z only Enlargments upon the ſame 


7 hall therefore Examine them in their | 
der, taking on each Head the Sub- 

ance of what. I find relating to it in all 
2 three Remarks, that the Anſwer ly- 
g together, may be the more clear, and 


qun- 


ee. 


. I 
7 
* 


1 better Conſider d, which, I hope, will 
to done by the Remarker; "without Pre- 
P Idice, as it was Writ, with a deſign to 
TI tisfy h and in à ſincere Love of 
vr Futh, to do Juſtice to a Book which, 1 
m 


removes the Obſtacles to it, 
d ſhews the Method of attainin it 
rer and more effactually, and is Writ 
an exacter Method than an before 
to vindicate it from a Detect in the 


adation of 1 in thoſe things 


hich 


If. I. | 4s to Morality, we think the great Fun- 
_ 20 dation of it, is the diſtinction of Good and 
Evil, Virtue and Vice. — And I do} 
not find that my Eyes, Ears, Noſtrils or 
any other outward Senſes, make any diſtin@1on | 
yr. the / e things, as they do of Colours, Sounds, 


(4). 


which I doubt 


firſt of Morality, or Natural Religi- 
on, of which, he thus begins 


which are . Coneern- to u, 

1 ot to do, it being clear 
to me, that whatever we can know at all, 
muſt be diſcqverable by Mr. Locłs Prin- 
ciples; For I cannot find any other way 
to Knowledge, or that we have any one 
Idea not derived from Senſation and Re- 
flection. But let us ſee how thoſe points 
may be eſtabliſſd on them, for which 
the Remarker doubts their Force; and | 


&c. —-— Nor from any Ideas taken in from 


them, or from their Reports, am I Conſcious | 
that I dn, or can conclude that there is ſuch | 
a diſtinction in the Nature of things. In 
2. R h. 8. which Words, he ſays, he thought he had 


taken in enongh to comprehend both 


Mr. Lock's Principles of Knowledge, Sen- 1 


ſation and Reflection, which I ſhould not 
have thought, but ſince he owns he de- 
ſign d them to do ſo, we will ſuppoſe 
both expreſt, and proceed with him. 
I allow that we may injer from Obſervation 
and Reaſon, that ſuch a diſtinction is uſe- 
Ful to Society, but both Philoſophers and Di- 
vines, you know, make a more immutable | 
and mtrimfick Diſtinction, which is that J 
cannot make out from your Principles. * 


| ih. nc 
, Ian fue of, that the Diftinfion, 752 
JJ Poe of Gratitude and Ingratitude, Fidelity 
and brfidelity, Juſtice and Injuftice, and fuch 
ll; 'Þf others, is as ſudden without any Rariocination, 
and as ſenſible and perrcing, as the Differnce 
L feel from the Scent of a Roſs and Aſſa- fœti- 


ing whether upon Mr. Lock's principles we 
can diſtinguiſh Gratitude from Ingratitude, 
aelity from Iifidelity, &c. that is; know 
ad that breaking aTruſt, is not keeping a 
Truſt, c. which (as all other Moral 
Virtnes, as Mr. Lock has ſhewn) are a 


WF Senſation and Reflection; But fince he 
allow'd above, that we can from Obſer- 
vation and Reaſon, infer ſuch a Diſtiuctiou 
Wo be uſeful to Society, and by conſequence, 
hat we can by them perceive ſuch 
bDiſtinction, we will gueſs his meaning 
Were, to be, that the perception of the 
JW Morality and Immorality of theſe things is 
Was ſudden, c. as the differance he feels from 
be [cent of a Roſe, and Aſſa-fœtida; tho 
do not know what it is, to perceive 
the Morality and Immorality of thels things 
Without any Ratiocination; Fuſtice and In- 
W7u/ice, I think, depend upon the Rights 
of Men, whether Natural, or eſtabliſih'd 
by particulaf Societies, and therefore to 
now what they are, tis neceſſary to 
know what Right is, which ſure requires 
Wome Reflection; but to know that Iyuſtice is 
vil, without any Reflection, ſeems to me, 
o more than to Lave that the term I1jz- 
= B 3 Vice, 


da. One would think here, he were doubt- 


Ef p-ig;. 
14. 


Collection of ſimple Ideas, received from 1 


TIE mommy 
Rice, ſtands for ſomething that we don't 
ah 4 or Ef et i. will be 
Aid that we may know it to be a de- 
taining any one's Right, without know- | 
vw 

Inf 

mar 


t t is, which will be a very 
ificant Knowledge: But if the Re- 
er means that as ſoon as he knows 

what it is to have a Right to a Thing, he 
ives, that to detain from a Man what 

b has ſuch a Right to, is Evil, without 

any farther Reflection, I underftand him, | 

but ſee not how it can be objected againſt | 
the force of Mr. Lock's l being 
only a perception of the diſagreement 
of theſe two Ideas, of one Man's ha- 
ving a Right to a Thing, and anothers 

having a Right to take it away: But this 

only by the way. 5 

Let us now Conſider that for which | 

this ſudden preception without Ratio- | 

cination is brought. as a Proof, viz. | 

That the Grounds of the Diſtinction of 

Moral Good and Fil, is in the Nature 

of the Things themſelves, abſtract from the 

good of Society; which is that he can- 
not make out from Mr. Lochs Principles. 

By which Diftinction in the Nature of 

Things, if he means that without reſpect 

to Men, or to Society, tho Mankind | 

had never been, or never been deſign'd, 

2 Gratitude, Fidelity, c. had 

n Good, and their contraries Evil; 

I Confeſs my ſelf incapable of having 

a Notion vf theſe Vertues abſtract from 

any Subject, to conceive. For — 


(7) 
that it would have been good to. be 
Faithful to a Truſt, 1 had ne- 
ver been any one to Truſt, or be Truſt-- 
ed : Nor do I find that the Aſſertors of 
this Diſtinction in the Nature of Things, 
have any real Idea of them :nore ab- 
ſtracted than I have, which Will appear 
in Examining their particular Inftantes , 
I will take that which the Remarker 2 5 26. 
gives, being one of the inoſt inconteſt- x 
ed Principles in Morality, That it 7s 4 
wicked Thing, for a Man malicianſly to bill 
his Friend, or his Father, or any «ther in. 
nocent Perſon. The Truth of this, he ſays, 
ſeems to him as Clear and Eteins!, as 
any Propofition in Mathematicks, and it 
ſeems to me as Clear, that it cannot 
poſſibly be Conceived at ail, either True : 
or Falſe, in it ſelf, i. e. without any Re- | 
lation to Man. I deſire any one, to try 
whether he can Conceive it to be an 
Eternal Truth, That tis a wicked Thing, 
for a Man to kill his Father, or his Friend, 
tho' there had never been, or deſ gad to 
be, ſach a Thing as Friend, Father, or 
Man; but whether he can or not, it will 
ſtill be a Truth as certain and immutable 
as any Propoſition in Mathematicks ; 
No Mathematician that I know of.thinks 
it neceſſary to eſtabliſh the 3 
of this Truth, That the three Angels 
of a Triangle, are equal to two Right 
ones; To affirm that it is true, without 
any relation to Angels or Triangles, ci- 
ther of theſe Propoſitions are futticien:- 
B 4 iy 


2. K f. 22. 


+. JP? . 
ly eftabliſh'd; if it is, and always mak 
be true, ſuppoſing thoſe things to which 
1 + tc: :., 

But here the Remarker's Queſtion will 
be made, Upon what, Grounds muſt it 
be ſo? If Good and Evil, Vertue and 
Vice, are not ſuch in their own Na- 
ture, they muſt be ſo from the Arbitrary Will 
of God, and all 1 
be declare This, or That, to be Sin, accor- 
ding to bis Pleaſure ; That is, he might if 
he had ſo pleas'd, have made Ver tue, 
Vice; and Vice, Vertue: To which, I an- 
wer, That God having made Man ſuch 
a Creature as he is, it is as unpollible that 
Good and Evil ſhould change their re- 
ſpects to him, as that Pleaſure can be Pain, 
ang Pain Pleaſure, which no one in his Senſes 
will Affirm, and yet, I think, no Bo- 
dy has ſuppos'd them to be real Exi- 
ſtences, independent of any Subject; 
And if the Relation which Moral Good 
and Evil has to Natural Good and E- 
vil, were ſufficiently obſerved, there 
would be as little diſpute about the Na- 
ture and Reality of Vertue and Vice: 
Thoſe who think they are only Ne- 
tions in the Mind, would be convinced 
they are as Real as Natural, Good and 
Exil; all Moral Geol conſiſting in Poing, 
Willing, or Chuſing, for one's ſelf or 
others, what ever is a Natural Gocd; 
and all Moral Evil, in Doing, Willing, 
or Chuſing whatever is a Natural Evil, 
to one's ſelf or others. This, I doubt 


not, 


— 


"> 


n.M 1» 


T T-@ vt 
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AR 4&4 
ot, will appear a full Definition, when 

d by every Inſtance of Moral Good and 
v1l, to all who reflect on it; unleſs there 
e any who do not place the Perfecti- = 
and Imperfection, the Advantages and 
advantages of the Mind, in their Ac- 
punt of Natural Good or Evil; which I 
>lieve no Rational Man will own. 
And as this unalterable Relation makes 
e Real and Immutable Nature of Vir- 
e and Vice undemiable; fo alſo from 
ence it is plain, That the Nature of 
an is the Ground or Reaſon of the Law of 
ature 71. e. of Moral Good and Evil, 
ut if the Remarker will rather have it, 
at the Nature of thefe things, is the 
eaſon of the Nature of Man, hat they 
e Eſſentially in the Nature ct God 
hich is the Rule of his Will, and ac- 
ording to which he form'd Man; let 
be ſo, as it is unqueſtionable that he 
annot Will any thing contrary to bis 
ature ; But however the Moral Attri- 
utes of God, Goodneſs, Juſtice, Cc. are 
him (who 1s infinitely beyond the 
each of our narrow Capacities ) This 1 
ay (which Mr. Lock has obſerved of 
pur Idea of their Infinity) that we have 
o Idea of them, but what carries with 
t a Reſpect to their Ohje4s, the natural 
ood or Evil of bis Creatu es; and we 
ould have no Idea of them at all with- 
ut Reflection upon our ſelves; for what- 
ver is the Original Standard of Good 
and Evil; it is plain, we have no No- 


| (10 ) 
tion of them but by their C 
or Repugnancy to our e 
relation to our Nature; and that what 
accor to it we perceive to be good 
we aſcribe to the Supream Being; 1 
we cannot know that the Nature of Ge 
is Good. before we havea Notion of Good 
it muſt be then by reflecting upon < 
own Nature, and the tions of c 
Minds, that we come to the Natur 
of God; which therefore cannot be to 1 
the Rule of and Evil, unleſs we wi 
argue in a Circle, that by our Notion < 
Good. e know the Nature of Godd, and b 
the Nature of God, we know hat is Good 
From whence it will follow, 25 
Nature of Man, and the Good 0 
ty, are to ws the Reaſon and 
Moral Good and Evil; and 7 | 
a this of their being leſs immutabl 
8 Fern chats than any other, whil 
Man continues a Rational and Social 
Creature If the Law of Na 
is the Product of Human Natw 
it ſelf (as the Great Grotius ſpeaks 
it muſt ſubſiſt as long as Human Nature 
Nor will this Foundation make it the le 
Sacred, ſince it cannot be nr | 
it is originally the Will of God, w 
we own the Author of that Nat 
of which this Law is a Conſequence. 
If then in Mr. Locks way we ca 
perceive what is Conformable, or nc 
. to our own Nature, which cannot | 
doubted ; if by refleing on our ſelve 


it. 


we can come to know there muſt be a 
Snpream Being, the Sourre of all others, £5 3, 4: 
which he has a W we have c. . 
a Sacred and Immutable Foundation fur 
Natural Religion on his Principles; This 
being a plain and infallible Inference, 
that the Author of our Being does re- 
quire thoſe things of us to which he has 
Rated our Nature, and- viſibly annexed 
our Happineſs, which he has made the 
neceſſary Motive of all our Actions, 
for it is inconſiſtent with that Divine 
Wiſdom, which we ſee has fitted all 
a to their proper and certain, 
End, to have form'd us after fich a 
manner, that if we employ thoſe Fa- 
culties which he has given vs, we can- 
not but judge that ſuch things are < 


to be done, and others to be avoid 
and this to no end at all; Much tets 
can we ſuppoſe he has defign'd us to 
act contrary to the neceſſary Motives 
of our Actions, and judgment of our 
Minds, it being a flat Contradictian, 
that Infinite Wiſdom and Power, ſhoti f 
form any of his Works ſo diſpropor- 
tionate to their End. E' f 
It will not be much from the pur- 
poſe here to take notice of the Folly of 
thoſe Men, who think to weaken the 
Authority of Religion by calling it à 
Politick rvance, eſtabliſſd for the 
good of Government or Society; which 
is as much as to ſay, it is the leſs Obh- 
gatory, becauſe it is neceſſary; 2 
„ e that 
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| diſpenſable Duty, and of Divine Autho- 


cou'd not ſubſiſt without it; If they 
cou d prove it unpolitick or diſtructive 


bliſh'd on the Nature of God, I have 


I come to the next Head) an 


22 "> 22 
2 
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own Nature; For if he cou'd, the Rule 


| 1 
that very thing ſhews it to be our in- 


rity, without any Revelation, ſince the 
Divine Workmanſhip, Human Nature 


to Society, it wou'd be much more for 
their purpoſe, for ſuch a Religion muſt 
neceſſarily be falſe; nothing can be a | 
Law to Nature, which of direct Conſe- 
quence wou d deftroy Nature. 
But if any one thinks it better eſta- 
ſhewn how we come to the Knowledge 
of it in Mr. Locks way, by aſcribing 
to him whatever by its Conformity to 
our Nature we perceive to be Good; 


3 we ſee we cannot admit 
My Imperfection in the Supream Be- 
ing, without a Contradiction (which 
I ſhall ſhew in Mr. Lochs Way, when 


having 
by the Effect found out the Cauſe, we 
may then conclude the Nature of God 
to be the Arch-Type of ours, becauſe 
we cannot ſuppoſe the moſt Perfect 
Being can will any thing contrary to his 
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of that Will muſt be ſomething leſs Per- 
tet than himſelf, (for whatever is moſt 
Perfect is God) and therefore to will 
any thing contrary to his own Na- 
ture, wou'd be an Imperfection in him, | 
which to admit in the moſt perfect 
Being, is a Contradiction. Thus (when 


kay, 0 © = — 
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6 13) 

I have more fully ſhewn how we come 
by the Idea of Perfection in the Su- 
pream Being) the Remarker may per- 
ceive, that we can in Mr. Lochs way, 
arrive to the Original Notion of in- 
trinſick Holineſs, into which tis ulti , _ 
mately reſolv'd, which he is fo much 2:2: 
concern'd to find, and that I hope will 
5 him to Mr. Lock's Princi- 

es. | 
: And if he will attentively examine 
his own without Prepoſſeſſion, if he 
will trace his Idea of God, and of 
Moral Good and Evil, to their firſt 
Source, I believe he will find he has 
no other Principle of Knowledge than 
Mr. Lock ; and that the Miſtake lies, 1 
that being taught Truths after they at 
| liſcovers, and finding them agreeable 
to our Reaſon, we immediately aſſent 
to them, without reflecting how they 
were firſt found out, and are apt to 
conclude thoſe things which we find 
firſt in our Knowledge, to be the firſt 
Principles of Knowledge; tho they were 
proceeded to by many Steps and De- 
grees, and were the laſt eſtabliſh'd in 
the Difcovery. - | 

But the Remarker will obje& that 
Mr. Lock does not eftabliſh Morality 
upon the Nature of Man, and the Na- 
ture of God, but ſeems to ground his De-  » p25 
monſtration upon Future Puniſhments and 
Rewards, and upon the Arbitrary Will of 


the Law-Giver ; and he does not think 1 
the 


C4) 
the. firſt Graunds of Geo and Evil To 
which I anſwer, Firſt, ſuppoſing it were 
ſo, the | ang hgh not what Mr. Lack 
bis Principles f HA 
2 K. 5 + Mr. ar d does ground uo Dena 
tion A plan ature 2 — 
as W al appear 8 expr 
ZF. B. 4. words, 8 theſe. The Idea of 0 
4. 3. . 18 g. Supream Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs, 
aud Wiſdom, whoſe N we are, 
and on whom we depend; Idea of 
our * as wade feutivg ; Rational Crea- 


775 wr" as are clear in us, von d, 


nd in all lng places which = 15 
marker quotes out of Mr. Lock, where 
he ſeems to eſtabliſn Moralit 1 7 * the 
Will of God, and Rewards and exts, 
he is ſpeaking of it as it has 8 Force 
of a Law; and the Remarker cannot de- 
whatever he thinks, the firſt Grounds 
1 Good and Evil, or however clearly we 
may ſee the Nature of theſe things, we 
may approve or condemn them, but 
they can only have the Force of 2 
Law to us, conſider'd as the Vill of the 
Supream Being, who can, and certainly 
will Reward the Compliance with, and 
Punith the Deviation from that — 
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that we can only know theſe 
hings to be his Will by their Confor- 
ity to our Nature, and that therefore 
hey cannot be Arbitrary, I have before 
hewn ; and that he will Puniſh or Re- 
yard us according to our Obedience or 
diſobedience to it, is a conſequence of 
is Nature; fo that, cho Mr. Lock ſays 
hat the Will of God, Rewards 2 
iſhments, can only give Morality the 
orce of a Law, that does not make 
hem the 5ſt Grounds of Good and E- 
il, ſince by his Principles, to know 
yhat the Will of God is ( antecedently 
o Revelation) we muſt know what 1s 
JOC by the Conformity it has to our 
ature, by which we come to know the 
ature of God, which therefore may be 
o him the firſt Ground or Rule of Good; 
ho* the Will 2 c. can only en- 
orce it as a Law. . 
I cannot here omit to take notice of 
2 Queſtion the Remarker asks on this 


Principles, do you preſerve the Diſtin- 
ton (that good old Diſtinction, which 
t -g Sn you deſpite) of Bomm Utile, 
and Honeſtum? In your way, either the 
Parts are Coincident, or Bomm Utile, is 
ſuperiour to Bonum Aoneſtum. Tm a- 
fraid the Remarker will have hard 
houghts of me, if I ſhould ſay I do 

not 


Subject; How, pray you, upon theſe a, R 5.27. 


FJ. F. 2 
c. 28. 


nr | 
not like his good old Diſtinction, ani 
that I think the Parts are Coincident 
I know not whether he will have a bet- 
ter Opinion of me, when I tell him I 
do not mean it in the way which he in- 
juriouſſy inſinuates to be Mr. Lochs, but 
that nothing can be truly Profitable, 
that is not Honeſt. However, not to 
cavil about Words, this -I am ſure of, 
that there is no Ground for the Re- 


markers, Reflection in thoſe Principles 


which he is diflatisty*d-with, viz. Ihat 
morally Good and Evil, is the Conformity 
or Diſagreement of, our Actions to the Divine 
Law; which Mr. Lock ſays is the onh 
true Tonch-ſtone of Moral Refitude, and 
that by comparing them to this Law, Men 
judge of the meſt conſiderable Moral Good 
or Evil of their Actions, that is, whether 
as Duties or Sins, they are Itke to pro- 
cure them Happineſs or Miſery from the 
Lands of the Almighty: Upon theſe Prin- 
ciples Bonum Nile, can never- be Supe- 
rior to Bonum Honeftum ,, in Mr. Lock's 
Way, till the Remarker can ſhew. him 

{ome Moral Evil, that is not contra 
to the Divine Law, or a Way to el- 
cape the Hands 'of the Almighty, when 

we diſobey him. S 
What has been ſaid, will be ſufficient 
to anſwer all that the Remarker has 

ſaid directly on this Point, but what 
further concerns it, of Natural Conſci-· 
ice, and the Proofs of the Moral -_ 
tes 


WD 


(17) ad 
utes of God will be confider'd in their 
Erder, which leadsus to the ſecond Head, 


bet · f which the Remarker. 

m A to Revedl d Religion, my Difficulty is 18. No 6, 
in · Ni this, hom it can be prov'd from your 

but ixciples, that the Author of the Revela- 

ble ion is veracious; and p. 7. to eftabliſh the 

.- toMertainty of Reveal d Religion, we muſt know 

of We Moral Attributes Ke. Divine Nature, 

Re- Nich as Goodneſs, ice, Holineſs, and 
plesWarticularly Veracity. Now theſe I am not 
Hate to deduce from your Principles. Ion 


ave prov'd very well an Eternal All. Power- 

il and All-Knowing Being: but, c. The 
emarker, it ſeems, does not find 

hat Mr. Lock ſays, after he has v 

ell prov'd an Eternal, moſt Powerful, ” 
nd moſt Knowing Being; That from this Ef A. , 
dea_ duly conſider d, will eafily be deduc'd C. 20. 5.6 


pro- thoſe other Attributes we ought to aſ- 
the ibe to this Eternal Being; the Remarker 
rin-W$ not able to do it, tho' to help him, » 
upe-Mlr. Lock ſays, he may be aſbam d to have 
ock 8:5 d ſuch a doubt as this, viz. whether an 
him tel) Powerful and Wiſe Being be vera- 


ous, or no, unleſs he concludes Lying to be 
pp Mark of Weakneſs, and Folly, As Ifind 24, N. 5.3. 
hen his Words repeated by the Remarker, 
4 hich he — of, a« mſrepreſentivg. 
dient d perverting his Senſe ; The Queſtion is 
hast (ſays he) whether God be veracious, but 
hat ether, according to your Principles, he can 
nſci· ¶ prov'd to be ſo. Anſw. But the Que- 
tri ion is, whether an Infinite) Powerful, = 
O te 


(18) 

Wiſe Being, is 'veracious or 110, for ſuch a 
Being, Mr. Lock has very well. proy'd, as 

the Remarker owns, ſo that the Doubt 
* muſt be, whether, as ſuch, he mit be ve- 
Tacious ; For if the Remarker allows Ve- 
racity to be + a. Conſequence of Infinite 
Power and Wiſdom, the Veracity of God 
is provd by Mr. Lock's Principles; and 
this is an abſurd Queſtion, whether the 
Veracity of God can be prov'd from his 
Princi os if Falſhood is allow'd to be 
. Mark of Weakneſs and Folly, for then it 

cannot poſſibly be admitted in a Being 
which he has prov'd of Infinite Wiſdom 
and Power, and I know no better way 
of proving any thing, than by proving 
Principles upon which. 1t cannot be de- 
ny d without a Contradiction; So that 6 
Mr. Lock has not perverted the Remar- 
ker's Senſe, for he cannot avoid this Di- 180 
lemma, Either he concludes Falſhood, | * 
to be a Mark of Weakneſs and Folly, or of 
he does not; it not, then Mr. Lock has In 
rightly repreſented his Senſe ; if he c 
does, then this is an abſurd Queſtion, | © 
whether one who has prov'd an Infi- 
nitely Powerful and Wiſe Being, can 
prove he is not Falſe. 

But this is not ſufficient for the Re- Ich 
marker, he is not able to deduce one At- be 
tribute from another; Let us ſee then Il, 
what 1s his way to know the Moral 
Attributes of God, which he tells 1s this, 


he aſcribes Veracity to God, becauſe it ts 
a 
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( 19 ) 
a Perfection. But from what Grounds 
does he conclude, that whatever is a 
Perfection muſt be in God? Will he ſay, 
that it is a Principle imprinted on the 
Mind, without any Reflection; that is, 
we clearly ſee that God muſt be Perfect, 
we don't know why; or will he not 
4 || rather. ſay, That the want of any Per- 
je fection, wou'd-imply either that he does 
not know what is Beſt, or cannot at- 
* tain it, and therefore is inconſiſtent with 
tp Infinite Wiſdom, and Power? Or that to 
ng ſuppoſe there may be a Being of Greater 
om 

* 


Perfection than the Supream Source of 


all Being, is a groſs Contradiction? I 
believe, if he reflects attentively on the 
Progreſs of the Mind in the Knowledge 
of God, he will find Perfection is not 


ving diſcover'd a firſt Being, the Source 
of all others, and what attributes, we 
muſt neceſſarily aſcribe to hun as ſuch, 
we perceive that to admit any Imper- 
fection in him, would be a Contradi- 
ction to our firſt neceſſary Conceptions 
of him; which Mr. Lock has eſtabliſh'd 
in his Way, and tells us that from 
Re. them, all his other Attributes will eaſily 
At- be deduc d. 12 . ; 
hen . But this will not ſatisfie the Remar- 
ral Mer, unleſs Mr. Lock tells us what 7s to 
his, underſtood by Perfection in bis Hay; 
t 3s ow it is derivd from the Senſes, and hem. 
| it 


firſt in our Notion of him, (as an in- Nu 
genious Author has ſhewn) but that ha- N G 4nd 
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very apt to forget, that Mr. Lock 


has another Principle of Knowledge, 


which he calls Reflection, or he thinks 
it inſignificant ; perhaps it may be ſo as 
to his purpoſe, but happening to be 
ſerviceable in the preſent Enquiry , I 
take leave to remind him of it, that 
we may conſider how far it will help 
us to the Idea of Perfection. 

But firſt, I obſerve that we have no 
adequate Idea of Perfection; but per- 
ceiving in our ſelves ſome Powers and 
Faculties, as of Knowing, Willing, Mo- 
ving, &c. and of particular Actions, and 
General Abſtra& Ideas, that ſome are 
congruous; and others repugnant to each 
other, and to our Reaſon ; we know that 
ſome things are betterthan others; and from 
every thing about us, and within us, we 
may learn, that the vaſtly greater part of 
them eſcape the extent of our Power, 
Knowledge and Goodneſs, from whence 
we conclude theſe things may be far 
more extenſive, ev'n to all that can ex- 
iſt. And the higheſt poſhble Degree of 
theſe things, which we find it better to 
have, than to be without, that we call 
Perfection; which to have an adequate 


Idea of, we muſt comprehend the Exi- 


ſtence of an Infinite Spirit. But wecan- 
not add any thing to make up this Idea, 
which we do not find in our ſelves, on- 


ly the Degrees, which we perceive _ 
e 


ction, in Mr. Lock's Way, 


a | c 1 
be aſcribed far beyond our Meaſures, to 
that Being from which we — 2 all 
qur Powers and Faculties, and babe 
! 


Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, all things 


exiſt; for Perfection is only the higheſt 


Degree, or the beſt Manner of poſſible 
Exiſtence, and that, the Eternal Source 
of all Being, miſt exift in the moſt Per- 
fect Manner poſſible, cannot be donbted, 
for there cannot be a greater Abſurdity, 


than to ſuppoſe there may be a more 


Perfect Being, than the Eternal Source 
of all Being. Thus we ſee how the Idea 
of Perfection, ſuch as we have, may be 


deriv'd from Senſation and Reflection, and 


any one who conſiders it, will - find, 
that he has no poſitive Idea of it, 
and that there is nothing in that Idea 


which he has, but what the Objects 
without him,, or the Faculties he per- 
ceives in himſelf, have turniſh'd him 
with; and that therefore it is needleſs 
to ſeek for any other Original of it. 


Having now got the Idea of Perfe- 
and found 
that it muſt neceſlarily be aſcrib d to the 


Eternal Source of all Being, we muſt 


next conſider the other part of the Re- 
marker's Queſtion, How it includes Ve- 
racity, which he is the more concerned 


to know, becauſe he ſays, not only the 


Truth of the Revelation, but alſo of our 


Faculties in other things, depends upon the 


Veracity of their Author. And here he 
| mult 
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Wy 
miſt give me leave to ask him, upon 
what grounds Veracity is to him a Per 
fection. He will not ſay becauſe God 


is veracious, (tho the Nature of God, 


is to him the Rule of Good) for he aſ- 


cribes Veracity to God, becauſe it is a- 


Perfection, and he does not approve of 
arguing in a Circle. He muſt then know 
that Veracity is a Perfection from ſome 
other Rule, and here J am afraid he will 
be involv'd in ai a great Difficulty, for 
the Truth of our Faculties, he ſays, de- 


ends upon the Veracity of their Author, 


t before he can know the Veracity 
of their Author, he muſt be ſure that 
Veracity is a Perfection, ſince tis only 
as ſuch he does, or it can be aſcribid 


to him; now by whatſoever means he 


Perceives it to be ſo, how can he be cer- 
cain that the Faculty by. which he re- 


ceives that Information, does not deceive 
him? For unleſs he is certain, that Ve- 


racity is a Perfection, he cannot be cer- 
tain that God is veracious, nor therefore 
of the Truth of his Faculties; He muſt 


then remain in doubt, whether God is 


veracious, unleſs he can know it with- 


out the help of his Faculties, that is, 


without the Power or Capacity of know- 


ing it; or he muſt ſuppoſe the Truth of 
his Faculties without any Proof. If 


that is not a firſt Principle not to be 
doubted of, I ſee no defence againſt an 


- incurable Septiciſm, we cannot argue 


for, 
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tor, or againſt any thing, and the Re- 
marker cannot — t his Poſition 
is os I the 1 L our — 
culties upon the Veracity o 
thier. AT. Peeks te take — 
the Credit of thoſe Faculties. Let hi 1 
doubt the Truth of his Faculties as much 1 
as he will, if he affirms any one thing, 
in that one he muſt believe them upon 
their own Evidence; and ſince he could 
not truſt them in other things, till he was 
certain of their Veracity of the Author; 
whatever Principle he eſtabliſhes that 
Certainty upon, he muſt rely upon the 
Evidence of his Faculties for the Truth 
of that Principle, which he tells us is this, 
That Veracity is a Perfection, and conſe- ft. f. . 
quently muſt belong to the Nature of God. 24 R. S. 
For which Propoſitions we may there- IIS 
fore conclude, he was contented to ſu 
poſe the Truth of his Faculties; and he 
cannot deny Mr. Lock the ſame Priviledge, 
till he can ſhow him ſome way to Know- 
ledge without their help. 7 

In the mean time there can be but two 
ways of knowing that Veracity is a Per- 
fection, either it is an innate Principle, 
originally Imprinted on the Mind; (which 
I ſhall not endeavour to confute, Mr.Lock 
having done it ſufficiently, nor is it need- 
ful to my Purpoſe.) Let that be the Re- 
marker's Way of Knowledge if he plea- 
ſes,) ſince he muſt no leſs rely upon the 
Truth of his Faculties, in that way than 

any 


a - 

other, (it being impoſſible for God 
. — to make any Impreſſion on us, 
without giving us a Faculty whereby to 
receive it.) But let us ſee whether it is 
diſcoverable in the other way, which muſt 
be Mr. Locks of Senſation and Reflection. 
I fuppoſe the Remarker does not doubt, 
that in this way we can diſtinguiſn Truth 
from Falſhood, i. e. — that things = 
as they are, appear, as appear, an 
that doing a thing, differs from not do- 
ing it, that an Apple, for Example is not 


a Horſe, that Pain, is not Pleafure, and 


that performing our Promiſe, is not break- 
ing it; or that repreſenting things as they 
are, or as they appear to us, and per- 
forming our Promiſe, i. . Veracity, is 
more agreeable to our Nature, and Bene. 
ficial to Mankind, than the contrary; 
which how far to us the Rule of Good 
and Evil, I have before ſhewn, and thall 
only add here, that if in Mr. Lock's 
Way we can know, that what is Benefi- 
cial to Mankind, is better than what is 
deſtructive to it; that Happinefs is bet- 
ter than Mifery, that Power and Knows 
ledge is better than Impotence and Igno- 
rance; if we may truſt our Faculties in 
diſcerning Truths, as ſenſible to us as our 
own Exiſtence; it cannot be doubted, that 
in his Way we can be aſſur'd that Vera- 
city is a Perfection, till ſome other Rea- 
fon of Falſhood can be imagin'd, than 
Ignorance, Impotence, or willing Evil for 
bes. its 
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its own fake, which cannot be conceiv'd poſſible 
to-chuſe or prefer Evil, as Evil, being no leſs a 
Contradiction than o judge that to be beſt, 

which we know to be Worſt, 

'And the Remarker could not have. been at a 

loſs how to deduce this, and all the other Mo- 

ral Attributes of God, from Mr. Lock's Princi- 

ples, if he had carefully conſidered his Diſ- 

courſe of our Idea of God, where he ſhews that 

it is made ap of the ſimple Ideas we have received 
from Senſation and Reflettion, by putting together B. 21 4 23. 
all the Qualities and Powers which we experiment ſ. 33,34. 
in oui ſelves, and find it better to have, than to be 
without, and enlarging every one of them with our 
Idea of Infinity; to which place I refer the Re- 
marker, and if he can by Reflection, find Vera- 
city, Juſtice, and Goodneſs, among the things 
that it zs better to have than to be without, I hope 
— what I have ſaid) it will help him to de- 
uce thoſe Attributes of God from Mr. Cock s 
Principles; which will ſatisfy him that they 


give us a ſure Foundation for Natural and Re- 


vealed Religion; by which we have a full aſſu- 
rance of a future State. The Remarkers Third 
Hood of Enquities, which we are next to Con- 
—_ „„ 
That the Immortality of the Soul is on- 
ly highly probable by the light of Nature, 
none can deny who believes that Apoſtle 
by whom we are told, that Life and 
Immortality is brought to light by Jeſus 
Chriſt through the Goſpel, Why then is it 
objected againſt Mr. Lock's Principles, that they 
give us no certainty of the Immortality of the 
Soul without Revelation? By what other way 
can we be certain of any thing that is only 
highly probable by the Light of Nature? Which 
is all that can be prov'd by any Principles, and 
ſo far Mr · Locks will go, as I doubt not to make 
appear. Bur farther I ſhall ſhew, that there js 
D h&thmg 
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ef the Soul, and am apt to think it cannot vedone. 


Ca) 
nothing in his Principles, which at all weakeris 


the main - Proofs of a Future State, ſo that if 


they are chought ro amount ro Demonſtration, 
they have no leſs Force and Evidence upon his 
Principles, which will leave no pretence on this 
account againſt them ; as will plainly appear in 
exam 5 ting ende bee 's 1 
Tos ſuppoſe (ſays he) that the Soul may n- 
time ele without Thoughts, of one kind or 
other; and aſſo, that God may, if be pleaſes (for 
any thing we know by the Light of Nature] give or 
have giv'n,to ſomeSytems of Matter Per tocon- 
ceive and think, Vpon theſe two Suppoſitiont, I coutd 
not make out any certaninProef of the Immortality 


As to the'firſt of theſe Objections, I confeſs 
I do not fee of what Conſequence it is at 
all to the Proofs of the Immortality of the 


Soul; do they depend upon the contrary 


Supoſition, that the Soul always thinks? If they 
do, proofs upon a Suppoſition have a very un- 
ſure foundation; but let it be granted, that it 
is ever ſo clearly prov'd that thinking is neceſ- 
ſary to the Souls Exiſtence, that can no more 
prove that it ſhall always Exiſt, than it proves 
that it has al ways Exiſted; it being as poſſible 
for that Omnipotence which from nothing 
ave the Soul a Being, to deprive it of that Be- 
ig in the midſt of its moſt vigorous Reflections, 
as in an utter Suſpenſion of al Thought. If then 
this Propoſition, That the Haul always thinks, 
does nor prove that it is Immortal, the contrary 
Supoſttion takes not away any proof of it, for 
it is no leſs eaſy to conceive that a Being which 
has thePower of Thinking with ſome intervals 
of Ceſſation from Thought, that has Exiſted 
here for ſome time in a Capacity of Happineſ 
or Miſery, may be continued in, or reſtored tc 
the fame State, in a future Life, than that 
Being which always thinks, may be continuec 
. 10 
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in 17 ſame State, but to do the Remarſer 
the tice and give him all the Satisfaction 1 
can, Hall examiuc the Subſfarice of what h 
Objeaed againſt Mr. Locks Aﬀertion, with- 
out entring farther into the Diſpute than 'may 
ſerve to ſhew Whether it is of any Conſequence 
for, of Again che Immortality of the. So. 
As, Ar ds we th 
and hisReaſon is, becauſe they are notConſcionsof 
it, and *tis a Contradi&ion to ſay a Man rhiuks, 
ut is not Conſciuu of it; thiiking cor fiſting in 
that very thing of our beingConſcious of . p- 
on which Suppoſition, the Remarker cannot make 
out any certain * of the Immortality of the Soul. 
I ſuppoſe Mr. Lock did not defign it a Proof 
of the Immortality of the Soul, but let us ſee 
whether it weakens any Proof of it, which 
the Remarker ſhould have ſhewn, but inſtead 
of that propoſes Difficulties, which that Suppo- 
fition involyes him in, and begins with this No- 
table one, I wonder how you can obſerve that wir 
Soul ſometimes does not think , for when you do 0 
ſerve it, you-think, If a Man could think, and not 
think, at. the ſame time, he might be able to male 
th Obſervation. This revers d, may be an Ar- 
gument of ſome Force indeed, but to conclude 
that my Soul does not always think, tis ſuffici- 
ent to know that there has ſome time paſt in 
which I was not Conſcious that I thought ; un- 
leſs we will allow that theSo! may think, when 
the Man does not, which is plainly to make 
them two Perſons, as Mr. Lock has ſhewn * P, 
+ and 45. in which the Remarker ſays he 
des not underſtand what that diſcourſe about the 
Idenity, or non Idenity of the ſame Man, ſleeping 


nk in ſound Sleepy 
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and waking, and about Caſtor and Polux, aims at,, 


and tends to. A Diſcourſe about the non- Ide- 
nity of the ſame Man, would, I confels, be ve- 
ry hard to underſtand; but I find no ſuch in 
that place, or any other of Mr. Lock's Eſſay ; 
he does not trifle at that rate, as to talk 7 the 

ame 
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| Mav's not being the ſame Man. He fy 
7 its thinking and enjoy? apart, 
which the Man « not at all Conſcious of, ' his Sou 
when he ſleeps, and the Man conſiſting” of Body 
and Soul, when he is waking, St two Perſons. 
And he farther illuftrares the ſame thing in his 
Diſcourſe of Caſtor and Polux, which if it be 
thought abſurd to affert, tis not hard td 
ind what that Diſcourſe aims at, v. g. ta 
thew that ſuch an abſurdity will follow from 
this 9 That the Soul thinks when 
the n is not Conſcious of it. But 
whatever that Diſcourſe aims at, of what 
Conſequence can it be to the Immortality of 
theSoul, ſuppoſing it does not always think? That 
the Remarker ſays nothing of. But it will not 
be improper here to take notice of an Inference 
he draws from it in his ſecond Remarks; That 
Mr. Lock does not think the Soul a Permanent 
Sbſtance diſtin& from the Body. This (ſays he) 
ſeemt to be the Suppoſition you go pon, when you 
queſtion whether a Man waking nd ſleeping with- 
out Thoughts be the ſame Man. If there be ſtill 
the ſame Soul, the ſame perm 


anent Subſtance, I ſee 
no room for that Queſtion, or Doubt, which you 
make. Here the Queſtion is again turn'd, not 
only from the ſame Perſon to the ſame Man, 
but to ſleeping without Thoughts, from ſleep- 
ing with Thoughts, that he is not conſcious of, 
which are very different Caſes as to this Que- 
ſtion, tho' much the ſame- indeed, as to the 
thing it ſelf, but that the Remarker won't al- 
low. But perhaps he takes the Soul, Man and 
Perſon, to ſigniſie the ſame thing, and ſo they 
may ro him; every Man has the Liberty to make 
his own Words ſtand for what Idea he pleaſes; 
but when he argues againſt the Opinion of an- 
other, he muſt conlider in what Senſe thoſe 
Terms are us d by that other, and in that Senſe 
„ wm oppole 


oppoſe him, otherwiſe he fights with his own 


otions, and not his whom he ſeems to diſpute 
with. And tis im le to read Mr. Locks 
Eſſay with the leaſt Attention, and not know 
that he does not uſe thoſe three Terms in one 
and the ſame Signification; which if the Re- 
marker had conſider'd, he cou'd not have ſo 
much miſtaken Mr. Lock, or found ſuch Difh- 
culties in his Diſcourſe, If Mr. Lock had under- 
ſtood by the Soul, Man and Perſon the fame 
thing, he wou'd never have made ſuch a Que- 
ſtion,' whether the Soul thinking apart, what 
the Man is not at all conſcoius of, were not a 
diſtin} Perſon, ſrom the Man; which wou'd be 
juſt the ſame thing as to ask, whether the Soul 
thinking apart, what the Soul is not conſcious 
of, be not a diſtin& Soul from the Soul: But 
underſtanding by Perſor as he does Self- Conſci- 
ouſneſs, and by Man the Seal and Body united, 
he may . the feme Soul, the 

ame permanent Subſtance, thinking apart from 
42 Body; in ſound Sleep, what the Ealing pm 
is not conſcious of, whether that incommunica- 


ble Conſciouſneſs does not make the Soul, and the 


Man conſiſting of Body and Soul, two diſtin& 
Perſons; Perſonal Identity, conſiſting in the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs and not in the fame Subſtance, 
for whatever Subſtance there is, without Con- 
ſciouſneſs thete is no Perſon; Conſcionſneſ? there- 
fore and not Subſtance, making a Perſon, the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs muſt make the ſame Per- 
ſon, whether in the ſame, or in differentSubſtan- 
ces; and no farther than the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs extends, can there be the ſame Perſon, 
but whereever there is two diſtinct incommuni- 
cable Conſciouſneſſes, there is twe diſtin& Per- 
ſons, tho in the ſame Subſtance. : 
But farther, not only Mr. Lock's Queſtion, 
may be made, ſuppoſing the Soul a d / inct per- 
manent Suſtance, but he cou'd not make it upon 
1 | ; any 
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any other Suppoſition. with the leaſt Senſe, ta 
bs moſs TIA confute this Opinion, 
that the Soul thinks, in found Sleep, en the 
Man is not conſcious of it; now what manner 
of Argument I pray wou'd this make? 
If the Soul thinks when the Man is not canſci- 
ous of it, the Soul and the Man are to Perſons! 
But the Soul not being a permanent Sub- 
ſtance, may make two Perſons, Ergo, The You! 
cannot think when the Man does not, becauſe 
that makes them two Perſons, che Sum of which 
is, the Soul cannot think apart, becauſe it can. 
"But if this Aſſertion, that the Soul and the 
Man are two Perſons, implies, that it is not a 
permanent Subſtance, let thoſe look to it who 
ay, that the Soul thinks when the Mar is not 
conſcious of it, fince 'tis only a Conſequenc of 
that Suppoſition, but can no way concern. Mr 
Lock, who denies that Suppoſition. But the 
Rematker is to be excus'd for making an iufe- 


* 


Pike ſo inconſiſtent with the deſign. of that 


. 


iſcourſe, ſince he confeſſes he does nat yn- 
erſtand what it tends to, and perhaps only 
veiitur'd at a ſhrew 'd gueſs to provoke a clear- 

er Account, And indeed, the beſt Conſtructi- 

on I can make of the Remarker's writing againſt 

Mr. Lochs Eflay,_is, that he underſtands very 
little of it, ſo groundleſs are the Difficulties he 

makes, and his Conſequences ſo wrong. 

I am ſure, no Man that means well, if he un- 
derſtands any rhing of what Mr. Lock ſays up- 

on this Subject, that Men rhink not always, can 

from thence infer, that he does not think the 

Soul a permanent Subſtance, for it-is plain, all 

the Difficulties he finds in ſuppoſing the Soul 

does always think, ariſe only. from its being in 

a ſleeping, and waking Man, the ſame perma- 

nent Subſtance. Why elſe does he find it ſo ve- 

If p. 45.7% hard to be conceiv'd, that the Soul in a ping 
| Man, ſhowd this moment be buſie a thinking, 


the 


(31) 
the next moment in a waking Alan, not remember, bi 
nor be able to recollett one jot of all choſe Thoughts 2 4 
Why, does he think ir ſtrange, if the Sow! bas | 
Ideas of its own, that it deriv'd not from Senſa- . 47. 
tion or reflection, that it ſhow'd never in its pri- 
date thinking, retain any of them, the very moment 
it wakes out of them, and then make the Man glad 
with new Diſcoveries? Or why does he call it an 
Aſurdity, to make the Shu and the Man two . 
Perſons > There is nothing ſtrange or abſurd in 9 
all this, if the Soul in a _— and waking Man 
be not the ſame permanent Subſtance, 
L hope what has been ſaid, is ſufficient to 
help the Remarker s underſtanding in that Di- 
{courſe of Mr. Lock s which ſo much puzled 
him; and then I am certain he cannot appre- 
] hend ir of any conſequence to the Immortality | 
| of the Soul, ſuppoſing it does not think, when I 
the Man is not Conſcions of it. I now proceed 
E: to his ſecond Difficulty : > a” 
I do not underſtand Gays he) how the Soul if if. N. 
ſhe be at any time utterly without Thoughts, what 
it is that produces the firſt Thought again, at the 
end of that unthinking Interval And what then? 
Muſt we therefore conclude it cannot be done? 
If that be a good Argument, we muſt deny 
the moſt common and viſible Operations in 
Nature Do you underſtand how your Soul 
thinks at all > How it paſſes from one Thought 
to another? How it preſerves its Treaſure: of 
Ideas, to produce them at pleaſure on Cccah- 
ons? And recollects thoſe it had nt in 2 long 
time Reflected on? How it moves your Bedy, 
or is affected by it? Theſe are Operations which 
I ſuppoſe you are not ſo Sceptical as to 
doubt of, nor yet pretend to underſtand how 
they are done: Ard ſince we are certain that 
the Soul is affected with all the conſiderable 
Changes of the Body, that it is Sick, and in 
Pain, and unable to per form its Functiors, ac- 
| _ 3} 
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certling as the Body is diſorder d, ſince we ſo 
ſenſibly perceive it to become Drowſy when 
the Body is ſo; ſo many degrees abated of its 
Action, even to very near not thinking at all, 
from that intenſeneſz and vigour of Thought 
it had, and recovers when tlie Body is refreſh- 
ed with Sleep; whatever is the Cauſe of theſe 
Effects, x hether ſome immediate Connexion be- 
tween them, or an Abitrary Law of their U- 

nion, where is the difficulty to conceive that 
the ſame Cauſe which lulls ic almoſt, ſhou'd 
lay it quite to reſt and awaken it again with 
the Body ? | E 

2 K p. 7. But po this Juppoſition ( ſays the Remarker) 
that all our Thoughts periſb in ſound Sleep, we ſeem 
to have a new Soul every Morning. That's a 
pretty Conceit indeed, but how does this ſeem? 

Thus, as he explains himſelf; F 4 Body ceaſe 
to move, and come to perfect Reft, the motion et 
had cannot be reſtored, but 4 new Motion may 7 
produc d. If all Cogiration be extinct, all our, 1- 
deas are extinct, ſo far as they are Cogitations, 
and ſeated in the Soul. So we muſt have them new 
impreſt, we are, at it were, new Born, and begin 
the World again. The force of which Argu- 
ment lies thus, Cogitation in the Soul anſwer- | 
ing to Motion in Body, as the ſame Moti- 

on cannot be reſtor'd, but a new Motion may 
be produced; ſo the ſame Cogitations cannot be 
reſtor d. but new Cogitations mult be produce d. 
Ergo, we ſeem to have a new Soul every Morn- 
ing. This may be a good Conſequence, when 
the Remarker has proved that every ew Mo- 
tion makes, or ſeems to make a new Body; In 
the mean time, all I can infer from this Par- 
allel, is, That my Thoughts to Day, are not 
che ſame numerical Thoughts 1 had Yeſterday, 
which, I believe, no body ſuppoſes they are, 
tho' they did nor ſuſpe& they had a new Soul 

with every zem Thonght, | ws | 
mnt 


But if the Remarker thinks, that if all 
our thoughts ceaſe in ſound'Sleep, all our 
Ideas are extinct, and muſt be new im- 
ſt; I deſire him to conſider, when a 
leeping or r thinks, what be- 
comes of all thoſe Ideas which he does 
not actually perceive in his own mind, 
for the mind is capapable of taking notice 
but of very few at once: Muſt nor all the 
reſt by this Argument be extinct? And io 
we muſt have them new impreſt; and are, 
as it were, New Born when ever we have 
any Ideas which we have not always 
actually perceiv'd, 5. e. every time we paſs 
from one thought to another. This is a 
ſure Conſequence, if when all our 


thoughts ceaſe, all our. Ideas muſt be new 


impreſt, unleſs a Man cou'd actually per- 
ceive all the Ideas he ever had at once; for 
his having only one thought in his mind, 
can no more keep any other there, or ex- 
cite any other that it has no connexion 
with, than if he had no thought at all: 
I am thinking for Example, in my Sleep, 
of a Horſe; his Beauty, Strength, aud 


Uſefulneſs : Does this thought preſerve 


in my mind, the Idea of a Church, of 
Happineſs or Miſery ? Or can it help me 
to any of them, when 1 have occaſion for 
them ? If not, then theſe Ideas muſt be 
new impreſt when I awake; but if they 
remain in the Soul when I was only think- 
ing of a Horſe, wherecver they are be- 


ſtow'd, it may be preſum'd, there is room 


for that one Idea more without thruſting 
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thid, 


out another to give 
that one is among them, I ſee no more rea- 


4 


it place; and when 


ſon why they muſt be all new impreſt, 
than that the others muſt have been new 
impreſt when only thought of that one; 
unleſs it be ſupposꝰd, that the Soul has al- 
ways, juſt one Idea mor thau there is place 
for in the repoſitory of its Ideas; and if 
that happen to crou'd ia, before another 
has got out, they will all be ſtifled to- 
gether, or fly away for Air. ö 
But here the Remarker interpoſes, I 
you ſay the Ideas remain in the Soul, and 
need only a new Excitation ;, why then, ſay I, 
may not Infants have Innate Ideas (which you 
ſo much oppoſe ) that want only Objects and 
Oct aſions to excite and attuate them, with 4 
fit Diſpoſition of the Brain? By what hath 
been ſaid, 1t will appear, That this Argu- 
ment gains no force from Mr. Lock's Opi- 
nion, That he Soul does not always think; 
ſince if the Soul does always think, it can 
perceive but very few Ideas at once; ſo 
that the ſane Conſequence will follow 
from a Man's having only one thought, as 
from his having no thought at all; whe- 
ther all his other Ideas muſt be new im- 
preſt, or remain in the Soul, and need only 
a new Excitation : This - Objection there- 
fore wou'd have been as much to the pur- 
poſe in any other place, The Remarker 
might have ask d, If when a Man thinks 
only upon one Object, there remain Ideas 
in the Soul, which he does not perceive to 


be there; Why may not Infants have In- 


aate 


© PC;0 
me Ideas, that want only Occafions to Ex- 
cite them? This then, having no parti- 
cular Relation to the Queſtion in diſpute, 
requires no Anſwer here; but that the 
Remarker may not think he has entangled 
Mr. L»k with his own Principles; I de- 
fire him to conſider if theſe are Parallel 
Caſes : How comes it, That when Objects 
or Occaſions, Excite theſe Ideas in Chil- 
dren, they do not perceive that they were 
in their minds before; but conſider them 
as things New, and till then abſolutely nn- 
known to them? But when Ideas are E-- 
cited in a Man, which he has before re- 
ceiv'd by Senſation or Reflection, he con- 
ſiders them as things he is acquainted 
with, and clearly perceives they have 
been in his mind before. Why does not 
every thing appear equally New to a 
Man, which he has, or has not known be- 
fore, as every Idea does, the firſt time it 
is Excited in him? But ſince, it is certain, 
That the mind does perceive when any 
Ideas are Excited in it, that were there 
before; and that every dea appears new 
to it the firſt time it is Excited ; this can 
be no Argument, that becauſe the Soul is 
capable of retaining the Ideas it has re- 
ceiv'd by Senſation or Reflection; that 
it can Record them for its Uſe, and Re- 
collect them at Pleaſure; therefore, it 
may have Innate Ideas, tho it never per- 
ceives that it had them, not even when 
they are Excited in it; for this makes 
the Caſes ſo far from being the ſame, that 
ire F. 2 L 


LT: -. | 
it is one of the greateſt Arguments againſt 
Innate Ideas, that the mind does always 
perceive, when the Ideas which are Ex- 
Cited in it, were there before: Beſides 
how can it be conceiv'd, that Innate Ideas 
ſhou'd need any Objects to Excite them; 
and that the mind ſhould never Excite any 
of them in it ſelt without thofe Objects; 
as it often does Excite in it ſelf, the Ideas 
it receiv'd by Senfation, or Ref ection, 
without the preſence of thcſe Objects by 
which it firſt receiv'd them; Why then 
a: e are ſuch Objects neceſſary to Excite 
Innate Ideat, ſince the mind has a Power of 
Exciting Ideas in it ſelf, without the pre- 
ſence of any Object? When the Remarker 
has ſhewn the reaſon of this conſiderable 
difference, and prov'd that it does not 
hiader them from being parallel caſes, 
then we may conclude againſt Mr. Lock, 
That ſince the Soul can retain the Ideas it 
has recetv'd,. and excite them at pleaſure, 
tho' it do not always perceive them, 
therefore it may have Ideas which it never 
did perceive, nor can Excite in it ſelf, 
nor When they are Excited, perceive that 
it ever had them before; and then he can 
have nothing to ſay for himſelf, but muſt 
let vs enjoy our «xperce/vable Ideas, and be 
as much the better, and wiſer for them, as 
we can. . 5 
But ſtill the Soul may be ſometimes 
without any thought, and yet (for any 
thing we have heard) not endanger its 
Immortality. Let us conſider the Re- 
markers next difficulty. Beſides 


(37) 
' Beſides ( ſays he) I am utterly ar a boſs 1ſt. R. p.g. 
how to frame any Idea of a Dead Soul, or 2d. R. p. 16. 
of a Spirit without Life or Thoughts, How a 
Dead Soul comes in here, I don't know, 
Can there be no Life, where there is no 
Thought? I confeſs that I have hitherto 
thought that Inſects and Plants have Life, 
tho” I did not ſuppoſe that they do always 
think. He goes on: What is the Soul when 

ſhe does not think? She muſt be actually ſome- 
thing if ſhe exiſt : She muſt then have ſome 
Properties, whereby ſhe is diftingxiſhed from 
nothing, and from matter. And again, in 
the Second Remark, You ſay the Soul has no P. 14. 
Extenſion, nor at certain fits any Cogitation: 
What can the Soul be then but a certain 
Power acting in the Body, when the Body is 
prepar d for the exerciſe fit; and ceaſing to 
all when the Body is indiſpos d? To which I 
anſwer, That it is true, we have no Idea 
of the Soul but by her Operations; but 
that is no more a Reaſon to conclude that 
ſhe is nothing when ſhe does not operate, 
than whea ſhe does, ſince we are equally 
ignorant what the Soul is, when we do 
think, as when we do not. I ask what is 
the Soul when ſhe does think? Is ſhea 
real permanent ſabſtance ? What then 
are her peculiar properties, whereby ſhe 
is diſtinguiſh'd from other ſubſtances ? If 
it be faid the power of thinking, I ask 
whether ſhe has any other Properties to 
diſtinguiſh her from Nothing, and from 
Matter? If not, Then Nothing, or Matter, 
may have the Power of thinking. _ 
| Plain, 


plain, If the Soul has no Eſſential Proper- 
ties diſtin from Matter, whereby ſhe 
alone is capable of the Power of thinking, 
there can be nb reaſon why Matter may 
not have that Power. If it be {aid ſhe has 
other Eſſeatial Properties, without which 
ſhe cou'd not have the power of thinking, 
when the Remarker has found out what 
| thoſe Properties are, he wi:l then know 
what the Soul is, when ſhe does not think; 
for whatever that Subſtance is, that has 
the power of thinking, there is no reaſon 
to doubt that. it remains the fame, when 
it ceaſes from that action, any more than 
there is to doubt that a Body in motion, 
and at reſt, is the ſame Subſtance; for we 
have no clearer Idea of the Subſtance of 
' Body, than we have of the Subſtance of 
a Spirit, as Mr. Lock has ſhewn ; which Ex- 
23. cellent Diſcourſe alone one wou'd have 
thought ſufficient to prevent the leaſt in- 
ſinuat ion, that he does not think the Soul 
a real permaucnt Subſtance. ; | 
There is much more-reaſon to conclude, 
that thoſe do not think the Soul, a real 
permanent Subſtence, who make this 
Queſtion, If the Soy] has no Extenſion, 
nor at certain fits any Cogitation, what 
can the Soul be then, but a certain Power 
bl acting in the Body, when the Body is pre- 
„ par'd, Cc. For from what other Reaſon 
C can they make it? If the Soul be really 
ſamething elſe than a certain Power acting 
in the Body, What can hinder it: from be- 
12 ing the ſame thing when it does nat aft! 


(39) 
but if it muſt be nothing- when it is not 
in action, What then can the Saul be, but a 
certain Power atting in the Body, when the 
Body is prepar d for the exerciſe of it, and 
ceaſmo to Be when the Body is indiſpos'4? 
But ( to retort the Remdtker's words ) 
whether that be a Superiour Divine Power di- 
ſtinit from Matter, 48 4 vis movens, or 4 
Power faſtned I know not hom. to the Body, 
or upon ſuch and ſuch Syſtems of Matter; 
whether I ſay of theſe two Suppoſitians better 
agrees with this Doctrine, I cannot certainty 
tell; bur either of them deſtroys the Immor- 
_ of the Soul, upon tie Diſſolution of the 
Body. | leave the Reader to judge which 

is moſt concern'd in this conſequence, 
| Mr. Lock, who ſays that it is not neceſſary 
to the Exiſtence of the Soul that it ſhouwd 


; be always in action; which won'd be ab- 

; ſurd to ſay, if it be not a diſtinct permanent 
Subſtance; or the Remarker, who thinks 

the Soul cannot Exiſt, when it is not in 

- action; which there is no ground to think, 

| if it be a real permanent Subſtance. | 


The Vanity of Men ſeems to be the 
great Reaſon why they have ſo readily 
ſuppos'd, without any proof, that the Soul 
does always think; for having no Idea of 
it, but by its operations, we areunwilling 
to perceive our own Ignorance, and loath 
to- part wath the only Idea we have of 
that dear thing which we call ſelf; on 
this Account the Remarker ſeems offended 
with Mr. Lock. Why (ſays he) do you 4 | 
firm or introduce a new and mnintelligiole 3R,p.16, 
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| Seate of the Soul, whereof neither you, nor 0 
ethers, can ext conception ? And why 
z this complain d of, but that M 


en are 
willing to believe they know more than 
they do? Or how elſe cou'd they think a 
State of thinking, without being conſcious of 
it, more intelligible than a State of not 
thinking at all? Or how cou'd they con- 
clude thinking, which is the action of the 
Soul, neceſſary to the Exiſtence of the Soul 
it ſelf, if they did not make our Know- 
lege the meaſure of things, and our not 
having an Idea of a thing, ſufficient to 
exclude it from Being? I proceed now to 
the Remarkerꝰs laſt difficulty. 
| Then aſter all (ſays he) what ſecurity can 
we have this Suppoſition that we ſhall nt 
fall into this Sleep at Death, and ſo continue 
without Life or Tronghr ? What I have ſaid 
in the beginning of my Diſcourſe upon 
this Head, might ſerve for an Anſwer to 
this Objection ; but the Remarker by re- 
peating it, Page 12. ſeeming to lay a 
great weight on it, I ſhall couſider it more 
particularly, | 

And Firſt (as I obſerv'd before) If our 
Security of a Future State depends upon 
this, that the Soul always thinks, it has a 
very unſure Foundation, for there is no 
pretence of a proof that the Soul does al- 
ways think; and there are great probabi- 
lities that it does not think in ſound Sleep, 
(as Mr. Lock has ſhewn.) But if the proofs 
of a Future State, do not depend upon the 


Souls always thinking, the contrary Sup- 
polition 


(4) 

poſition cannot leſſen our ſecurity of itz 
and that they do not depend upon it, I 
think needs not beprov'd, no body that I 
know of did ever offer this Propoſition, 
That the Soul does always think, as a proof 
of its Immortality; and the Reaſons we 
have to expect a Future State, are of ſuch 
a Nature, that they can receive no force 
from it, nor loſe any by the contrary 
Sauppolition : The Remarker on another 
Occaſion, tells Mr. Lock, the grounds of 
our expectation of Future Puniſhments and 
Rewards are, that there is a preſage of them 
From Natural Conſcience ;, and that they are 
' detducible from the Nature of God, if we allow 
bim Moral Attributes. Now 1t 1s evident 
that neither of theſe two grounds can loſe 
any of their force upon this Suppoſition, 
That the Soul does not think in found 
Sleep, and will not they ſecure us that we 
ſhall not continue in this Sleep after Death? 
If not, why does the Remarker mention 
them as Proofs of a Future State? But if 
they do prove it, why does he ſay he 
cou d make out no certain Proof of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, upon this Suppoſition, 
that it is ſometrmes without thoughts ? Since 
thoſe Proofs he mentions remain in their 
full force, notwithſtanding this Suppoſition. 
Thus having ſhewn;that all the Conſequen- 
ces the Remarker draws from Mr. Lock's 
Suppoſition are without grounds, I may | 
with: aſſurance conclude, that it is of no | 
conſequence to the Immortality of the 
Soul, nor does at all weaken any proof 
of it. | G I can- 


= R. 2. 13. 


Th (4) 
i II cannot here forbear taking notice, 
ul how little Service they do to Religion, 
E | who eſtabliſh the main Principles of it 
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upon ſuch an uncertain foundation, as the 
Nature of a thing, of which we are ſo 


very ignorant, as we certainly are, of 


. What the Soul is. Her Operations we have 
clear Ideas of, and therefore from our ca- 
pacity of diſcerning and chuſing Good or 
Evil; and from the Power, Wiſdom, and 


Goodneſs of God, which we may certainly 


know to belong to his Nature; we have 
very good Arguments, and great proba- 


bilities of a Future State of Puniſhments, 
and Rewards; fuch as no conſidering Man 


can deny, and within every ones Under- 
ſtanding. But when the Soul's Immorta- 


lity is ſaid to depend upon ſuch Suppoſi- 
tions as this, That the Soul always thinks, or 
that it is Immaterial, what can the con- 


| ſequence be, but to make Men think they 


have very little aſſurance of a Future Life, 
when they find themſelves ſo much in the 
dark as to thoſe Principles upon which it 
is eſtabliſh'd, that the greateſt Proofs of 
them are drawn from our ignorance ? As 
that we cannot conceive how Matter ſhould 
be capable of ſuch and ſuch Powers as we 
perceive in the Soul; or (as the Remarker 
objects) what the Soul is, when ſhe 1s 
without thoughts. | ) 
But cou'd the Immateriality of the Sou 


be prov'd to be as certain, as it is highly 


probable, it can never be of good conſe- 
quence, and may be dangerous, to ** 


25 
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that the main proof of its Immortality; 


for this is an Argument of no uſe to the 
Generality of Mankind, who want either 
leifure, or capacity, for ſuch nice Spe. 
culations; and if they are convinc'd on 
other grounds that the Soul is Immortal, 
it is no great matter whether they think 
it Immaterial, or no: But if they are per- 
ſwaded that it cannot be Immortal, if it 
is not Immaterial, tis eaſie to ſee of how 
ill conſequence that muſt be, if the Proofs 
of the Souls Immateriality ſhou'd not hap- 
pen- to convince them; as it often falls 
out by the different caſt of Mens Heads, 
that the ſame Arguments that are very 
ſtrong and perſivalive to one Man, have 
no force at all with another, eſpecially in 
Abſtrat Reflections. Thoſe therefore 
who are Zealous for Truth, ſhou'd endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh it upon the plaineſt, and 
cleareſt Principles, and ſuch as are moſt 
adapted to common apprehenſions. This 
is not the only inſtance in which I have 
obſerv'd, that Truth does not ſuffer leſs 
from thoſe who would maintain it upon 
falſe or uncertain grounds, ' than from 
thoſe who openly oppoſe it. I have known 
ſeveral who have been carefully enough In- 
ſtructed in their Duty, who yet for want 
of being taught at firſt, or applying them 
ſelves to conſider the true grounds of it, 
have been eaſily argu'd out of their good 
Notions, tho? ſome of them Perſons of no 
mean Capacity; for if the Foundation 
fail, the beſt Supeſtructure will fall, tho? 
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upon its proper grounds: And this does 
not only happen when the Foundation is 
in it ſelf weak or uncertain, but when 
Truths are taught upon Principles, which 
tho' true, and ſolid in themſelves, are not 
the ground or reaſon of thoſe Truths; 
which ſome have done out of a good De- 
ſign of rendring the Truths they teach the 
more Sacred; but every thing ſtands firm- 
eſt on its own Foundation; and I believe, 


jf it were rightly conſider'd, it wou'd ap- 


pear, that the reaſons of all Moral Truths, 
are plain aud clear, and within the reach 
of the loweſt apprebenſions. Theſe things 
which I have only hinted at, are of great 
conſequence to be throughly conlider'd by 
all who have the Inſtruction of others 
under their Care, that they may not think 
they ſufficiently acquit themſelves of their 
Duty by inculcating good Maxims, when 
their Negligence, or Miſtaken Zeal in 
teaching the Grounds of tnem, may at 
leaſt give too great advantage to thoſe 
who-make it their buſineſs to corrupt the 
Principles, as well as the Prattice of their 
Companions, which are but too many in 
this Libertine Age. | 

This being a Matter of ſo Univerſal 
Concern, I hope I ſhall be excus'd if Ihave 
led the Reader a little out of the way for 
it. We now return to the Remarker, 
who after he has repeated his laſt Difficul- 
ty, 1. e. If the Soul be ſometimes without 
thoughts, why may ſhe not be ſo, thoughtleſs, 
5 | go 2 an 4 
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and fenſelefs, after Death? He adds, I 


ſome comfort indeed that we ſhall at length 
return to Life. at the Reſurretion: But 1 
know not how you explain that; nor how far 
you allow us 10 be the ſame Men, and the ſame 
Perſons they t hat we are now. This is a 
great comfort indeed, and | ſuppoſe the Re- 
marker here deſign d to make Mr. Lock a- 
meads for all the faults he has imputed to 
his Priaciples, by owning that thev af- 
ford us this comfort; but J cannot gueſs 
what That is which he knows not how 
Mr. Lock explains : Mr. Lock never at- 


tempted that I know of, to explain How 


we ſhall return to Life, which That ſeems 


to refer to, nor how far we ſhall then be 


the ſame Men; and he needed not have 
told him that he knows not how he ex- 
plains a thing, which he has not explain'd 
at all: But Mr. Lock has very clearly ex- 
Plain'd how far he allows us to be the ſame 
erſons, Conſciouſneſs according to him, 
as far as it is extended, makes the ſame 
Perſon, in which he ſays is founded all the 
Right, and Juſtice, of Reward, and Puniſh- 
ment, Happineſs, and Miſery; and thus he 
ſays, we may without any difficulty conceive at 
the Reſurrettion, the ſame Perſon, tho" in 4 
Body not exattly in make or Paits the ſame 
he had here, the ſame Conſciouſneſs goin 
along with the Soul that inhabits it; whic 
may be ſufficient to ſatisfie the Remarker 
how St. Peter at the Reſurrection will be the 


Eſſ B. 2. 
C. 27. 


Ibid. S. 15. 


ſame; and how Mr. Lock conceives the vid. 2 &. 
Reſurre- p. 15. 


Reſurrection, as far as is reveal'd of 
it, and to all its ends and purpoſes, which 
is our Happineſs, or Miſery ; further than 
Ay this he does not pretend, nor are we con- 
1 cernd to know; and I think in a Matter 
which can only be known by Revelation, 
no Man ought to determine, or enquire 
1 farther than the Holy Spirit has thought 
73 fit to reveal. Mr. Lock knows too well 
E |. , the Vanity and Preſumption of ſuch an 
1 1 4 1 to Attempt, to offer at it. Tis enough (ſays 
Bl „ = 4 he) that every one ſhall appear before the 
Ft cefter, Judgment Seat of Chriſt, to receive accord- 
7. 182. ig to what he had done in his former Life; 
| but in what ſort of Body he ſhall appear, or 

of what Particles made up, the Scripture ha- 
Þ ving ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall be a Spi- 
| 7 ritual Body raid d in incorruption, it is not 
* ; for me to determine. The Remarker muſt 
&. 15. be contented ro walk in the dark as to theſe 
* things, tho' he ſays he does not love it, 
: fince there is no way to have farther Light 
_ _ in them than the Scripture has given; 
4 f and if he thinks Mr. Lock's Doctrine of the 

f 


Soul obſcure, becauſe he does not pretend 
to be certain by his Natural Faculties, of 
9 things which they cannot certainly diſ- 
. cover, (a way to Knowledge which ſome 
1 are very fond of,) I believe Mr. Lock will 
. be content not to be underſtood by him, 
rather than write what he does not un- 
derſtand himſelf, to appear intelligible to 

others. | 
1 Rp, 13 The Remarker next proceeds to the 
* * Second Suppofition, which he thinks 
weakens 


(47 

weakens the Proofs of the Immortality of 
the Soul, viz. That God may give, or have 
given, for any thing we know, to ſome Syſtems 
of Matter, a Power to perceive, and think; 
and here one wou'd expect he ſhou'd have 
ſhewn how this Suppoſition weakens the 
Proofs of the Soul's Immortality; but all 
his Objections are againſt the probability 
of the Suppoſition, and to ſhew the diffi- 
culties of conceiving how Matter ſhou'd 
have ſuch a Power; which he enlarges 
upon in his 3d Remark, and has ſeveral 
Pages to that purpoſe, for what reaſon L 

know not, ſince Mr. Lock allows it to be 
highly probable that the Soul is Immate- 
rial, but where he is ſpeaking of Demon» 
ſtration, only ſays that tis not «mpoſſible, 
for any thing we know, that God may give, 

or have given, to ſome Syſtems of Matter, 

diſpos'd as he ſees fit, a Power to perceive 
and think. But my Deſign being only to 

vindicate Mr. Lochs Principles from the 

dangerous Conſequences imputed to them 

by the Remarker, I ſhall not enter into 

that Diſpute; and I think Mr. Lock has 

ſaid enough ia his laſt Additions, to ſi- 
lence the Triumph of ſuch ſort of Argu- 

ments, drawn from the unconceiveableneſs 

of ſomething in one Hypotheſis, which cannot 

be a proof of the contrary Opinion, in 
which there are things altogether as inex- 

plicable, and as far remote from our com- 

prehenſion. All the Demonſtration we 

can have from ſuch difficulties, is of the 
weakgels and ſcantineſs of our 3 
ine! hic 
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(45) 
which ſhould not make us forward in de- 
termining poſitively on either fide, much 
leſs to eſtabliſh the Immortality of the 
Soul on ſo uncertain a foundation, which 
is a Conſideration I have before inſiſted 
on, and I cannot but think Mr. Lock has 
done much more Service to Religion in 
that Diſcourſe, B. 3. C. 4. where after he 
had faid that he ſees no contradittion in it, 
that Omnipetency ſhould give to certain Sy- 

of Matter, a Power to perceive and 
think, tho? it be moſt highly probable that the 
Soul is Immaterial; he adds, that sf our Fa- 
onlties cannot arrive to Demonſtratiue cer- 
tainty about it, me need not think it ſtrange, 
all the great Ends of Morality. and Religion 
are well enoughiſecur'd, without Philoſophical 
Proofs of the Souls Immateriality); ſmce it ic 
evident that he who made us at firſt begin to 
ſubſiſt here, ſenſible, intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral years continu'd us in ſuch a State, 
can and will reſtore us to the like State in a- 
and make us capable there to 


Fourth E. receive the Retribution he has deſign'd to Men, 


dition. 


according to their doings in this Life; and 
therefore tis not of ſuch mighty neceſſity to 
determine one way or t'other, as ſome over- 
zealous for or againſt the Immateriality of 
the Soul, have been forward to make the world 
believe. Theſe are Mr. Lochs words, and 
F appeal to all unbiaſs'd Men, whether he 
does not better ſecure the belief of a Fu- 
ture State, by eſtabliſhing it on ſuch 
grounds as give an equal aſſurance of it 
whether the Soul is Immaterial, ron 3 
than 


1 (49) . 
than thoſe who take pains to perſwade 


Men that a Future State is leſs certain, if 


the Soul is not Immaterial. 

But beſides the uncertainty and danger 
of this Argument which I have before ta- 
ken notice of, The uſeleſsneſs of it to the 
generality of Mankind, ſufficiently ſhews, 
that it cannot be the foundation of the 
belief of a Future State; That it is not ſo 
to the Eaſtern Pagans at this day, we have 


the Evidence of a * Judicious Author, * 
both from the information of the Miſſio- 4 


naries who have been longeſt among them, 
and his own Converſation with them, who 
tells us that they believe the Immort-lity 
of the Soul, but have no notion of irs 
Immateriality; and that they only ſuppoſe 
it of a Matrer ſubtil enough to eſcape 


being ſeen or handled. And that many 


of the Old Philoſophers who expected a 
Future State, had no thoughts of\the 
Souls being Immaterial, any one muſt ob- 
ſerve, who has read them with atteution. 
And I believe, if well examin'd, it will 
uppear that thoſe among them who had a 
Notion of the Soul's being Immaterial, 
did not believe its Immortality upon that 
Foundation, but only ſought an expli- 
cation how the Soul by its own Narure 
might be capable of that Immortality, 
which they found great Reaſon to hope 
for, on other Grounds much more firm 
and perſwaſive. 28 
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But what is yet more conſiderable, 
were this proof of the Souls Immortality, 
as certain and as univerſally receiv'd as 
any ſelf-evident Propoſition, it wou'd not 
at all ſerve to the chief end of our aſſu- 
rance of the Souls Immortality, viz. The 
expectation of Rewards and Puniſhments 
in a Future State according to our doings 
in this Life; without which *tis no matter 
whether we think the Soul Immortal or 
no; and this we cou'd never have by the 


moſt attentive conſideration , and the 


cleareſt knowledge of what kind of ſub- 
ſtance the Sol is; It muſt be eſtabliſh'd 
on far different Gronnds, ſuch as the con- 
ſideration of our ſelves as Rational and 
Free creatures, of which we have an In- 
tuitive, Infallible perception; and of an 


Omnipotent Being, from whom we are, 
and oa whom we depend, of which we 
have a Demonſtrative knowledge within 


every ones underſtanding to whom it is 
propos'd ; and if the Conſequences drawn 
from them are not ſufficient. to aſſure Men 
of a future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, as the cleareſt proofs. of the Souls 
Immortality can ſignifie nothing without 
them, ſo neither can they add any force 
to them, and therefore are of no uſe to 
the Great Ends of Morality and Religion: 
For ſuppoſe to convince an intelligent Hea- 
then, who thought the Soul Material, and 


doubted of a Future State of Rewards and 


Puaiſhments, Arguments were us'd to 
prove thc Soul in its own Nature undiſſol- 
vable, 
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Cu 
yable, and that therefore it muſt remain 


after Death; he might then reaſonably 
enquire in what State it remains, how he 


may be ſure that it is in a State of Re- 


wards and Puniſhments, and that it does 
not return to the Univerſal Soul of which 
it may be an Effluence; or inform the next 
parcel of Matter it finds fitted for it, as 
ſome Philoſophers have thought. This ir 
is plain muſt be ſtill in doubt to him, not- 
withſtanding thoſe Proofs of the Soul's 
Immortality ; and Arguments of another 
nature muſt be us'd to ſatisſie him in this 
Point, whatever may be molt proper to 
work on his Underſtandiag. Suppoſe thoſe 
I have before hinted at; That tis reaſon- 
able to think that rhe Wiſe and Juſt Au- 
thor of our Being having made us capa- 
ble of Happineſs and Miſery, and given 
us Faculties of diſcerning — chuſing Good 
or Evil, deſign'd we ſhould be accountable 


for our Actions, and Harpy, or Miſerable, 
0 


according as they are conformable, or not, 
to that Law which he has eſtabliſh'd in 
our very Natures, that his Will might be 
certainly known to us; and fince it is vi- 
ſibly not ſo, iu the ordinary courſe of his 
Providence, but all things happen alike 
to the Righteous, and the Wicked, in this 
World, 'tis moſt conſonant to Reaſon 
to think this is only a State of Probation, 
and that the diſpenſation of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, is reſerv'd for a Future Lite 
there being no other way to reconcile the 
partial diſtribution of things here, to that 

H 2 order 
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order which we know is agreeable to the 
Divine Will, by the conformity it has to 
our Reaſon, which is a Ray of his own 
Wiſdom. We will ſuppoſe the Heathen 
convinc'd by theſe Arguments, or others 
to the ſame purpoſe, that he owns it is 
highly reaſonable to conclude there muſt 
be a Future State of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; but he does not ſo well digeſt the 
Souls being Immaterial, he has no no- 
tion of a Subſtance without any Exten- 
ſion. Suppoſe then the Remarker ſhould 
tell him, as he does Mr. Lock, If the Soul 
is not Immaterial, there can be no certain 
proof that it is Immortal. And I deſire 
him to take this Dilewma for the Hea- 
then's Anſiver : Either the Arguments by 
which I have been convinc'd that there 
will be Pnniſhments and Rewards in a 
Future State are Proofs of it, or they are 
not; if not, then tho' the Soul ſhould be 
Immortal, I have no aſſurance that it will 
be in a ſtate of Rewards or Puniſhments ; 
and if they are Proofs of a Future State, 
then a Future State is equally certain, 
tho* the Soul be not Immaterial, ſince 
that does not make it leſs conſonant to 
the Juſtice and Wiſdom of God, nor leſs 
within his Power. | believe the Remarker 
will find he has no way to ſolve this Di- 
lemma, but muſt either give up the cer- 
tainty of Rewards and Puniſhments, or 
the.neceſlity of thinking the Soul is Imma- 
terial; to prove a Future State, and I de- 
fie him to eſtabliſh the Belief of * 

and 


(:53) 
and Puniſhmeats in a Future State, on any 
Arguments that will not be equally. con- 
cluſive, whether the Soul is Immaterial or 
nor. | | 
This then is evident, that Mr. Lock's 
Suppelition that God may have given (for 
any thing we know) to ſome Syſtems of 
Matter, a Power to perceive, and think; 
does not at all weaken any proof of the 
Soul's Immortality, that can be of uſe 
to the Great Ends of Religion, for which 
alone weare concern'd to know that the 
Soul is Immortal. And perhaps the in- 
ſignificancy, as to thoſe Eads, of our 
knowing what kind of ſubſtance the Soul 
is, may be the reaſon we are left ſo much 
in the dark about it. Our Wiſe Maker 
has proportion'd our Faculties only to our 
Neceſlities, and has made his Will known 
to us by a Light of Nature clear enough 
to reader any one inexcuſable who does 
not follow it; tho? the full aſſurance of an 
Eternal Retribution, is only given us by 
Jeſus Chriſt, who has brought Life, and Im- 
mortality, to Light, through the Goſpel, 
which I have already ſhewn that Mr Lock's 
Principles give us a ſure foundation for, 
both of Natural, and Reveal'd Religion : 
So that I think no more remains to clear 
the Remarker's difficulties, his doubts of 
Natural Conſcience, (which is the chief 
Subject of his 34 Remark) being eaſily re- 
ſolv'd from what has been already ſaid. 
But the Remark:r being a little unlucky at 
drawing Inferences from Mr. Zock's Prin- 
ciples, 
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. 
ciples, I will give him ſome help in his 
enquiry what Natural Conſcience is, ac- 
cording to them. | | 

3 R. . 3. But firſt, I muſt take notice of a Cavil 
he begins with at Mr. Lock's gefining 
Conſcience to be nothing elſe but our 
own Opinion of our own Act ions, without ex- 
preſſing what ſort of Attions are the Sub. 
jects of it. Now any one who reads that 
part of his Eſſay, will find that Diſcour- 

B. 1.C. 3. ſing of Innate Practical Principles, he all 
along mentions only ſuch Actions as are 
to be refer d to Moral Rules, and that ne 
had no reaſon to apprehead being miſun- 
derſtood, or that it could be ſuppos'd he 
included any other ſort of Actions, no 
other being at all to the purpoſe in that 
Qteſtion, 

Before 1 proceed to ſpeak of what I 
think the true Notion of Natural Con- 
ſcience; of what Authority, and of what 
Uſe it is; it will be fit to conſider what 
the Remarker fays he underſtands by it, 
which he next proceeds to tell us, but de- 
fines 1t more particularly in another place 

3R-?-7- thus: A Natural Sagacity to diſtinguiſh 
Moral Good, and Evil; or a different per- 
ception and ſenſe of them, with a different 
affection of the Mind ' ariſmg - from it; 
and this ſo immediate as to prevent and an- 
ticipate all External Laws, and all Ratioci- 
nation. This he fays he takes to be the 
Foundation of Natural Religion, without 
which he does not know how it cas ſubſiſt ; 
tho' he approves of Mr. Lochs Aquount of 

Natural 


/ 
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Natural Religion ſo far as it goes. Ton 

ce Natural Religion (ſays he) I think in 
the belief of the Being of a God, and of O- 
bedience due to him. This is god ſo far as 
it goes, and is well ſuppmted. Nut the Que- 
ſtron is, what Laws thoſe are that we onght to 

, or how we can know them without Re- 
velation, unleſs you take in Natural Conſci- 
ence for a diſtinttion of Good and Evil, or 
another Idea of God than what you have 
given us. Having already anticipated this 
Doubt, by ſhewing how the Moral At- 
tributes of God are deducible from 
Mr. Loct's Priaciples, and how we know 
what his Will is, by the conformity or 


repugnancy of things to our Reaſon, and 


with reſpe& to Humane Nature, of which 
he is the Author, I need not give a par- 
ticularAnſwer to this Queſtion : But ſince 
the Remerker lays ſo great a ſtreſs upon 
his Principle of Natural Conſcience in that 
Senſe and Notion which he has given of 
it, that he takes it to be the Foundation 0 
Natural Religion, and thinks the diſtinction 
of Good, and Evil, is manifeſted, and ſup- 
ported by it; let us farther conſider it. 

It would be too tedious to repeat all 
that the Kemarker ſays on this Subject, from 
the beginning of his Third Letter to the 
16th Page; | need only hint at ſome Ob- 
bſervations, by which it will appear, that 
he has not ſetled in his own Mind a de- 
terminate Idea of his Principle of Natural 
Conſcience, but argues for it ſometimes in 
one Senſe, and ſometimes in another; that 

Mr. Lock 


f p. 4, & 5. 


| Mr. Lock is not at all concern'd in the 


P. 8. 


Ibid, 
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greateſt part of his Argument; and by 
which the weakneſs of 'the whole will be 
obvious to every Reader. Wy 
After his Definition, he gives us a no- 
table illuſtration of his Principle in the 
Soul of diſtinguiſhing morally Good and 
Evil, without Ratiocination, by the Power 
we have of diſtinguiſhing ſenſible qualities 
without Reflection, or Ratiocination. He 
might every whit as well have told us, 
that ſince we have a Power of diſtinguiſh- 
ing Moral Relations, without making uſe 
of our Eye-ſight, we may diſtinguiſh Red, 
and Yellow, without Eyes; they —_ 
no more the proper and only inlets 
our Ideas of Colours, than reflection is of 
moral diſtinctions ;' which the Remarker 
ſays we may have without Reflection, 
ſince we can diſtinguiſh Colours, and o- 
ther ſenſible qualities without Reflection. 
But if this were ſo, Mr. Lock may very 
well fay what the Remarker believes he 


will not, That then Children would be 


able to diſtinguiſh Moral Good and Evil, 


for they very clearly diſtinguiſh all the 


Objects of Senſation that come in their 
way; and this Principle cou'd never be 
improved, Or corrutted, as no one can be 
perſwaded that any Senſation he has is 
more or leſs agreeable, or that a diſa- 
greeable Senſation is an agreeable one; 
which if we cou' d, it is evident that our 
Senſes wou d not be ſufficient to their 
End, to give us notice of what is conve- 
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nient, or inconvenient to the Body. And it 


s reaſonable to think if there were ſuch an 


inward ſenſation deſign d, as the Remarker 
ſays, to direct us as to what is good or hurt- 
ful to theSoul, it wou'd operate as conſtant- 
ly as thoſe others do; no Man cou'd prefer 
Vice to Vertue, any more than he can Pain 
to Pleaſure; otherwiſe it wou'd not 
anſwer the end it was defign'd for. 
Another thing to be obſerv'd is, that 
maſt of the Remarkers Arguments were 
anticipated by Mr. Lock, tho' he takes 
no notice of the Anſwer to them, as to 
the ſame purpoſe we were now upon, Mr. 


Leck having own'd that there” are natural 


Tendances imprinted on the minds of Men, 
and that from the firſt inſtunces of ſenſe, and 
Perception, there are ſome things grateful, 
and others ung: ateful to themʒ the Remarker 
takes occaſion from thence, to deſire he 
will grant ſach d-like impreſſion on the Soul, 
with reftrence to moral Good and Evil, as a 
Rule or edircition to ow actions; tho” 
Mr: Lock there ſay+, that thoſe impreſſions 


P. 9. 


Eſſ. B. 7. 


he ſpeaks of, are ſo far from confirming C. z. S. 3. 


the like, with relation to moral Good 
and Evil, that this is an argument Ag ainſt 
them, ſince if their were any fuch impreſ- 
ſſions, we could not but perceive them conſtant- 
ly operate in us, and influence our kn:wleage, 
4s we do thoſe others on the will and appetite, 
the deſire of Hnypineſs, and averſion for Mi- 


ery, continuing (as Inte Practical princi- 


fles ought ) to influence all our actions without 
ceaſing arid ure in all Perſons, and all Ages, 
1 ſteady 


(638) 
fleady and Univerſal. But this the Remarker 
34R. 5. 11. takes no notice of. In another place he 
argues that exorbitant practices againſt 
Natural Conſcience, are no proof that 
E . B. 1. 6. there ĩs no ſuch Principle ; which Mr. Leck 
3. grants, nor does he contend againſt a Næ- 
tzral Rule. But the generally allow'd 
breach of a Rule any where, he ſays, is a 
proof that it is not INNATE, which he 
had given inſtances of in ſeveral Nations. 
This. objection not being eaſily anſwered, 
the Remarker chuſes rather to oppoſe an 
Argument which Mr. Leck does not uſe, but 
on the contray owns that it is none. But 
FR any. one who conſiders what Mr. Lock ob- 
34 P. 14. jects, will eaſily ſee to how little purpoſe 
the Remarker takes ſo much pains to ſhew 
that the fame Arguments which he brings 
: againſt Inmate, Prixciples, may be us'd to 
prove that the Law of Chriſtianity, is 
not known among Chriſtians ; for beſides 
the great difference of an Innate Lam, 
which Men muſt always carry about with 
them, from any other that they may avoid 
reflecting on, or miſuaderſtand; the caſe 
of Chriſtians acting againſt a known Law, 
cannot be the fame with that which 
Mr. Lock repreſents, unleſs the Remarker 
can ſhew any Chriſtians, who conſtantly, with. 
out the leaſt remorſe, or ſhame, offend againſt 
that Law which they believe; and that all the 
 by-ſtanders, euen Lam- makers, and Govern- 
ers, ſilently conneve at it, nay affirm that it 
is their Duty to do ſo: For this is the Caſe 
of thoſe Nations which Mr. Lock menti- 
Ons. 
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ons. But the Remarker has a ſhrew'd ob- P. 19. 


jeckion againſt this Argument; They are 
Barbarous Poople, he ſays, and he excepts 
againſt them for witneſſes, as Perſenæ In- 
N I find, if Mr. Lock wou'd convince 


im that there are no Innate Principles, he 
- muſt ſhew hin ſome polite Nation where 


the People have diligently, and rightly 
imploy'd their Faculties, and yet are ig- 
norant of the Law of Nature; this might 
be requir'd, if Mr. Lech deny'd a Law of 
Nature, knowable by our Natural Facul- 
ties; but to prove what he affirms, that this 
Law is not knowable to Men, but by their 


making a right uſe of their Faculties, *tis 


ſufficient to ſhew that there are Men, who 
are abſolutly ignorant of the cleareſt Prin- 
ciples of that Law. No, ſays the Remar- 
ker, they are Barbarous ignorant People ; 
and therefore, are no good Witneſſes, that 
there are no Innate Principles. But are 
they not Men I pray? What is it then that 
makes them more Barbarous, or Ignorant 
than others, but their not having made a 
right uſe of their Natural Faculties ? this 
is Mr. Lock's argument, that their are no 
Innate Principles, ſince ſome Nations, for 


want of making a right uſe of their Facul- 


ties, are ſo Barbarcus, or Ioanorant, as to 
have. no Notion of the cleareſt of thoſe 
Principles which are eſteem'd Innate. 
To which the Remarker's objection, That 
they are a Barbarous People, not fit to be 
admitted for witneſſes, is indeed very ex- 


traordinary. If he pleaſes to conſider 
| 1 what 
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what he means by Rarbarout, and what 13 
the cauſe that theſe People are ſo; I be- 
eve he will better ſee the force ot 
Mr. Lock's Argument, and allow them to 
be very good Witneſſes in this caſe, tho 
perhaps he might with reaſon except a- 
gainſt them at the Bar: All he is deſir d 
to take upon their Credit Is, that Men do 
not know their Duty without making a 
right uſe of their Natural Faculties; and 
that therefore there are no Jnnate Princi- 
ples, or none to any purpeſe, ſince they do 
not operate till Men by Reflection diſcover 
that Law which is to be the Rule of their 
actions To prove this, Mr. Lock menti- 
ons ſome vitious practiſes approv'd in ſe- 
veral Nations ; which the Remarker calls 
rating up their durt and filth, to through in 
the Face of Humane Nature. It ſhews Men, 
indeed, that they ſhou'd not idly, or raſhly 
take up with the firſt Notions they meet 
with, but employ their Faculties in the 
Beſt manner they can, which God has 
givin them to attain the knowledge of 
their Duty, which they can only be igno- 
rant of by their own fault. But what 
indignity this can be thought «pen Mankind, 
or what piece of Ingratitude to our Maker, I 
believe no body but the Ræmarker can ap- 
prehend. | | 
Hie next proceeds to mention ſome Ver- 
tuous Actions of Heathen States, contra- 
ry to their intereſt, and yet done with ge- 
neral applauſe, as a proof of Natural 
Conſcience. They are indeed proofs of a 


Law 


(6) 
Law of Nature, which Mr. Zock is no lefs an 
advocate for than he, tho he denys Inna 


Principles, which leads me to a very ma- 


terial obſervation, which is, that through- 
out this whole Diſcourſe, the Remarker 
uſes indifferently, as Terms of the ſame 
ſignification, Law of Nature, Natural Con- 
Science, Innate Principles, Innate Powers, and 
Natural Princples,which all ſignifie very dif- 
ferent things; and of which Mr. Lock has on- 


Vide. p. 46 
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ly denied Innate Principles which confider'd 


it will appear that he is very little con- 
cern'd in the greateſt part of this diſpute. 


But l ſhall only inſtance two or three places 


particularly, as where he argues, that 
Univerſal conſent is not neceſſary to declare 
a Principle te be Natural; 2 the ſenſe 
of Muſick, of Beauty, of Order, and Pro- 
portion, are Natural to Mankind, tho ſome 
Mien are not at all affected with them. Ev'n 
the Power of Reaſon, (ſays he) ſeveral Paſſi- 
ont, &c. appear ſooner in ſome than others, and 
sf you allow theſe Principles to be Natural, 
and Born with us, I know not why you ſhou'd 
make ſuch ado about the word Innate. If you 
allow none at all, not theſe laſt mention d, nor 
ſo much as williag or nilligg, this or that, 
the controverſie will be chang d; and I deſire 
to know what Idea you can form of a Soul with. 


ont any Powers, or any Action. Now here 
it is plain, that by Natural Principles is on- 
ly meant Powers or Faculties of the Soul, 


which is a very differeat ſenſe from thatia 
which Mr. Lock denies any Principles to be 
Innate, tho he docs not deny them to be 

Natural; 


P. 13. 
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Num; But in this ſenſe of them he will 
make no a- do about the word Zmate ; if the 


Queſtion be whether there are Innate 


Powers or Facultie in the Soul, the con- 


Troverſie will not be chang d, for there 
will be no controverſie at all; Mr. Lock 


only contends againſt thoſe who ſay there 
are Principles of Metaphilical or Moral 


Truths Originally imprinted on the mind; 
by which, if they only mean that there is 


an Innate Power or Capacity in the Soul of 
knowing thoſe Truths, they mean nothing 
different from Mr. Lock, who denies Ianate 
Principles; for he does not deny that 
there 1s a Power in the Soul of percei- 
ving, and aſſenting to thoſe Truths, or of 
diſtinguiſhing Good and Evil; tho? he is 
not ſo ready at it as the Remarker, without 
employing his Facuſtics about it, or with- 
out Ratiocination: So there is no occaſion 
for him to form an Idia of the Soul without 
any Powers, nor for that ſuppoſition which 
with a ſeeming charitable wiſh, the Re- 
marker wou'd ſo groundleſly faſten on 
Mr. Lock. 

The next place I ſhall mention, where 
Innate Principles, and Natural Principles, 
are us d in the ſame ſenſe, and both only 
for Powers or Faculties of the Soul, is Page 
the Fifteenth, where he pretends to anſwer 
a\Dilemma which Mr. Lock propoſes con- 
concerning jiJanate Pri ciples. But any 
one who takes the pains to conſider what 
he there ſays, will find that he uſes thoſe 
Terms in a quite different ſenſe from . 
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(163) 
which Mr. Zock underſtands by {ynate. 
Principles; and that therefore Mr. Lock is: 
not at all concert ia that Argument: 
Neither is it any thing to the Remarkers 
purpoſe of eſtabliſhing Natural Conſcience 
in his own ſenſe. and notion of it, if we 
may take it from his Definition, Pe 7. 
but, indeed, his uncertain uſe of theſe, ah 
thoſe other Terms i have mention d, makes 


it very difficult to know what he means 


by his Principle e Natural Conſcience z; for P. 16. 
thoſe Principles which he here affirms to be 
Innate, are Powers of the Soul, the Ex- 
erciſe of which, he 2 C —_— | _ 
depends the ci{pgſmion of the Body, 
e =—_ other Gytbmſtances; which 
as they are very different from thoſe Prove» 
ciples which Mr. Lock denies to be Inmates 
ſo are they — from the —— 3 
ciple of diftinguiflung in Moral Caſes wi 
Ne ſuſſicient for 4 general Oi 5. 8, 8, 9. 
rection of our Lives, aud the foundation of. 
Natural Religion. For how can it be ſut- 
ficient for thoſe Ends, if it depend upon 
contingent Circumſtances ? Or how can the 
Exercite of a Power of diſtinguiſhing things 
without : Katiocination ,, depend upon 'aiy 
Culture, or be Eindred by contrary Prendi+ p. 16. 
ples, as, he ſays, this Power may ? For by 
Culture here muſt be meant a Rid: An- 
ſtruction, or Right Reflection; and by cone. 
trary Principles, falſe Maxims, or Opinions © © 
( tho in the {ame place he uſes that Term 
in a quite different ſenſe, for Powers of the 
Soul) which are all acts of 1 
an 


„ oP 
and therefore to ſay that the Exerciſe of 


this Power depends upon them, is the ſame 
thing as to ſay, that: M@Power of diſtin- 
guiſhing- things wirheh Ratiocination; de- 


pends upon Ratiocination. Which, if the 


Remarker under ſtands, I believe he will 
hardly make it intelligible way body 


Elſe 


From all theſe Obſervations evitipar'd, 
and - rightly apply'd, it will plainly ap- 


pear chat Mr. £ock is very little concera'd 


in this Diſcourſe , which, the Remarker 
fays, is in defence of Natural Conſcience, 
againſt whom I know not, the moſt part 
of it being Arguments for things which 
Mr. Lock no lei — — tho” he 

ear to oppoſe by uſing Mt. Locl's 
Werde in a different ſenſe from that 
which he naderſtands them in; and thoſe 
Arguments by which the Remarker really 


does oppoſe him, being anticipated, and 


fully Anſwer'd in Mr. Lock's Eſſay. 
And from the inconſiſtency of his De- 
finition of Natural Conſcience, with his il- 
luſtrations of it in ſeveral places, and his 
looſe and undetermin d uſe of thoſe Terms 
Which are of greateſt conſequence in this 


Diſcourſe, I muſt take leave to conclude, 


that he has not fix'd in his own Mind a 


clear Idea of -that Principle which he 


contends for; tho? he thinks he has given 


Kalet, and Marks, by which it may ſuf- 


ficiently appear to others what he means 
by it; and therefore by thoſe Marks I 
will endeavour a little to clear his own 

Notion 


(7653) 
Notion to him; and for his ſatisfaction ta 
eſtabliſh what I think Natural Conſcience 
is, according. to Mr. Lock's Principles, 
and in the true Notion of it; tho? Mr. Lock 
is without reaſon brought into this Diſ- 
pute, as is evident from the Remarker's 
own words; I do not remember (ſays he) 


that in this ſenſe you hade once nam'd Na- 3 E. Pp. 5. 


tural Conſcience in your Book : Why then 1 

ray are ſo many Arguments us'd, as if he 
had writ a whole Book againit it? By 
what Rule is a Man concluded to deny 
every thing that he has not affirm'd? But 
the Remarker is not the firſt who has 
thought this good Logick, and fair deal- 
ing agaiaſt Mr. Lock; whatever he writes 
next, if it ſnob'd be of Gravitation, or the 
Motions of the Planets, I think he wou'd do 
well to put the Articles of his Religion at 
the end ot it, for fear he ſhou'd be accus'd 
of having none, it his Book ſhou'd not 
happen to name any. 

But as to Natural Conſcience, I deſire 
the Remarker to examine whether that 
Principle he ſpeaks of, or (as I had father 
expreſs. it here, as leſs Equivocal) that 
Power of diſtiaguiſhing in Moral thiags 
without Ratiocination, be not à couſequent 
of a previous Ratiocination, or laſtru- 
ction; by which, having got ſome clear or 
confusd Ideas of Good and Evil, a dit- 
ferent affection of the Mind conſtantly a- 
riſes from them, and this ſo immcdiate, as 
that it may be truly ſaid to be r 
Ratiocination; from which, the n.itake 

IN may 
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(6) 
may come, that it prevents, or is before 
ay Raticionation, tho it is really an effect 
it, only operating without taking no- 
tice of its cauſe; as in other Caſes, the li- 
kings or averſions of the Mind, to things, 
or Perſons, may be obſerv d to do, which 
having been at firſt produc'd by ſome out- 
ward Cauſe, ſome Good, or Evil, we have 
found, or heard, or apprehended of thoſe 
Things, or Perſons, the ſame affection 
conſtantly exerts it ſelf at their preſence, 
without any reflection on the Cauſe, or 
2 the leaſt ſenſe that it ever had a 
own Cauſe. | 

And this ſudden affection in Moral Ca- 
ſes, is indeed of excellent uſe, when it is 
once ſet on work by an enlightned Judgment, 
to keep up the diſtinction of Good and 
Evil, to incite, or to be a check upon 
Mens Actions, in the heat of a Tempta- 
tion, when they have neither time nor 
er to reaſon the Caſe, or to reflect 
upon the Inſtructions have been given 
them; and thus may be truly call'd the 


Support of Natural Religion; or as the A- 


ſtle ſays, 4 witneſs accuſing or excu 
2 — have no other = but a 5 
Nature; but muſt not therefore be taken 
for the Law it ſelf, or as the Remarker 
calls it, [the Foundation of Natural Religion, 


but rather Natural Religion for the Founda- 


tion of it; and then it may with ſafety be 


rely'd on. Therefore Philoſophers, and 


Divines, having moſtly writ for ſuch as 
have had in ſome meaſure a knowledge of 
their 


en en. 8 6 0 &A :» as Ms. o& .þ. 


mw wn 


their Duty, do with good reaſon give 
great Authority to this Witneſs, and fre- 
22 ſend Men to conſult their Con- 


ſciences, as if it were the Original Rule, 


and an Infallible Director; for it is not 
eaſily perverted, or ſilencd, when once 
rightly ſet on work; and has a great in- 
fluence on Mens Actions, nothing being 
more inſupportable, than to ſtand con- 
demn'd in our own Judgments ; or more 
delightful, than the approbation of our 
own Minds; and therefore this Monitor 
may prevail, when our Paſſions have miſ- 
led or ſilenc'd Reaſon; - or the hopes of 
eſcaping Future Puniſhments made us for 
a while ſecure. 

But Powerful and Faithful as this 
Witneſs is, ſince it may by falſe Opini- 
ons, or vicious Habits, take a wrong 
Biaſs, (which the greateſt Aſſertors of its 
Authority confeſs,) and is always ſet on 
work by the firſt Perſwaſions which hap- 
uu to take poſſeſſion of Mens thoughts, 

ce it does not direct their Opiaions, 
but is influenc'd by them; this not only 
ſhews that it is not defign'd for the Ori- 
ginal Rule, and firſt Director of our A- 
tions, or the Foundation of Natural Reli- 
gion, but that it is of dangerous Conſe- 
quence to lay the whole weight of Mo- 
rality upon Conſcience alone, independent 
of the occaſions from which it has taken 
the firſt bent. For no doubt there are 
too many who by an unhappy early Edu- 


cation, perſue with the ſame bent of Con- 
| K 2 ſcience, 


- 


* 


3 K. p. 10. 
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* (68) | 
ſcience, or without the'-leaſt remorſe, 
what others (who have been better taught) 


abhor. Now in this Caſe, to bid theſe 


\ 


Men appeal to their Conſcfences, as an 
Innate Guide, that will infallibly direct 
them in their Duty, can only ſerve to 
confirm them in their prejudices, and to 


make them go on ſecurely in their Vict- 


ons Habits, * without farther. Examina 
tion, when they find themfelves acquitted 


by that inward ſenſe, which they are 


taught to Revere as the impreſſion of 
God himſelf.” That this may be the Caſe 


of many 1s not deny'd by the Remarker ; 


We do not conceive (ſays he) Natural Con- 
ſcience ſuch a Light as may not be dimm d, 
or it may be extingurſh'd in ſome People, 
and in another place appeal with ſincerity 


to your Conſcience; if that be obſcur'd, per- 


verted, or ſear d, we cannot help it. Theſe 
Frinciples of Conſcience are Seeds that may 
Die, or may Thrive, &c. they may he weak 
in ſome, and ineffectual in others, by: con- 
trary Principles, or other Impediment«.:, This 
being granted, it is evident that thoſe 
People in wlidm;theſe Principles happen 
to be e ting or perverted, will in 
vain appeal with ſincerity to their Con- 
ſciences ; there is no way to ſet them 
right but by rectifying their Judgments ; 
they are to be warn'd not to truſt to fo 
dangerous a ſecurity, and to be convinc'd 
of their Errors, and their obligations, on 
Rational Grounds. | F yo 


I appeal 


2 QIwYs 
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{ (69 Fe 
Ito * Remarker, whether this 


LI appea 


| "fs not the only way of dealing with a Man 


who has been Educated. from his Infancy 


in falſe Principles, confirmd by vicious 


Habits, and the approbation of all his 
Companions, whether. fych a Man may 
not by Reflection and Reaſon be corrected, 
and con.yinc'd of the Natural Obligations 
which the Creator. — laid on him, as a 
Rational, Sociable, and ndent Crea- 
ture? This I doubt not the Remarker will 
allow, his Zeal for an Innate Light will 
not tranſport him ſo far as to put out the 
Light of Reaſon, that it may ſhine alone, 
and leave Men irrecoverably in the dark, 
in whom: this Light of Conſcience happens 
to be! Axtinguiſh d: Tho' he ſays he does 
not ſee by what Ratiocination we can col- 
left hat the Will of God ts, unleſs + we tele 
in Natural Conſcience, ; for à diſtinftion of 
Good ane Euil. I hope an; farther conſi- 

deration, and what have before ſaid on 
that Subject, he will not deny the conſi- 
{tency pf, our; Duty; to Reaſon, and the 


Evidence of it to all who;;diligently ſet 


png" to know it 3 Ihat wou'd indeed 
be an indignity to Mantind, and 4 great 
ingratitude to our Maker ; But all who per- 


ceive the i eaſonableneſs of what i is regui. 6 


red of us, the neceſſity of it for the pre- 
ſervation or per fection of our — 


who read the will of, Godin qhis Willow, 
muſt acknowledge that he has not hen 
thus wanting unto Men, but that all che 


. of Natural. Religion may he 
clear ly 


34 P. 3. 


_ 


Or I 
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is thus brough 


tcebrding ag he obeys or not 


tt. , ma tf 


* 
- clearly known by the Light of Reaſon, to 
any one Who ſorts to ſearch. This 
being what 1 believe the Remarker will 
not think fit to deny, I take for granted, 
and deſire him to confider, whether a 
. whom 251 of —.—— 

ing them Innate) have been early 
bur d, or perverted; being brought to 


a knowledge of his Duty by Reaſon, or 


Reflection, whether I ſay this Man has not 
@'fure foundation for Natural Religion, 
without taking in his Principle of Con- 
faence for a aRtinRion of Good'and Evil ? 
This he muſt grant, unleſs he will ſay that 
Giter al, obſcave and indiſtinct notices (for o 


de deſcribes his Innate Principles) are a 
* better foundation for Natural Religion, 


than clear and diſtint Knowledge; which 


i it be too abſurd to aſſert, the Remarker 
muſt own, notwithſtanding his Zeal for 


mae Principles, that thoſe who deny 
them may have a fire foundation for Na- 


tural Religion, as long as the Precepts of 


it are conſiſtent With, or Evident to the 
Lipht- of Reaſon. KE, 01.:14.10- $0475! 

And farther I ſuf the Remarker 
will very readily anow, that when a Man 
t by Reaſon to a true Senfe 
of his Duty, his Conſcience, tho* before 
eryerted; will then be ſet right, and 
enceforward Condemn or  Acquit him, 
at Law 
WN His Underſtanding has aſſented to, 
and this ih, Rutiocination, by an im- 
med 0 aſſectibn of the Mind : — 


5 
I FW 3 


„een deere erregen Sees sR. 
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1) 


him conſider whether this be the effect af 


an Original impreſſion on the Mind, anti- 


cipating all Reflection, or Ratiocidation : 
or whether it does not plainly — 
that Conſcience is nothing elſe but a 
an gre which we make of our Actions, 
w 

are 


reference to ſome Law, which we 
perſwaded onght to be the Rule of 
them. This I believe will, upon an un- 
prejudic'd Examination, be found to be the 
*. —_— - — —— and 
| with regard to Religion 

Truth always is a ſurer fu re 
than the moſt Pious miſtaken Notions 
for this account cautions Men not to truſt 
to a Peace of Conſcience which may pro- 
ceed from falſe Opinions; and leaves all 
its Authority in thoſe who have had occaſi- 
ons of being rightly inform'd of their Duty. 

Thus I have done with each particular 
Head of the Remarkers Enquiries, and 1 
hope have ſaid enough to convince him, 
that Mr. Lochs Principles of Humane un- 
derſtanding, give a ſufficient ſecurity a- 
gainſt ſuch a Syſtem as he apprehends, 4, R . 
Manichean God, a Mortal Soul, an Arbiira- 3. R. 5. 16. 
ry Law of Good and Evil, and any danger- | 
ous Inferences from Mr. Loc 's Notion of 
Copitant Matter , Viz. That God may, for 
any thing we know, give the Power of Cogi- 
tation to ſome Syſtems of Matter. For I have 
ſhewn that the Proofs of a future State of 
Rewards and Puniſhments, are equally con- 
cluſive without a Demonſtrative certainty 
of the Souls Immareriality. And as to _ 

other 


. < 72), 
other Difficulty-with which the | firſt Ne- 
marks conclude, concerning the Nature 


of God and his Immaterialiry, upon this 


conceſſion, That Matter may be capable 
Perception and Thought, Mr. Lock has ſo 
well confuted the Marerialiſts on that 


hn. 4. Point, ſo ſtrongly prov'd, that Cogitation 


C. 10. 


| P. 23. 


cannot be the Power of Matter, or that 
the Supreme Cogitant Being cannot be 
Material, that I cannot immagine to what 
ead the Remarker brings in thoſe Argu- 


ments againſt the Immateriality of God, 


if he means as well to Religion, and Mr. 
Lock, as he wou d be thought to do:. 
But whatever he there meant, it 
wems he has repented upon farther 
thoughts, or better ſeen the force of 
Mr. Locks proofs that God is Immaterial; 
which he there fears will riſe no higher 
than Probability, tho? he heartily wiſhes 
they may; but in his Third Letter, his 
judgment is brought over to his hearty 
wiſh, and he confeſſes that Mr. Lock very 
well refutes the Materialiſt, who wou d have 
but one fingle ſubſtance in the World, namely 
Matter. * to ſhew his ſincerity and 
good will the more, he owas this where 
one woud leaſt expect it, when he is gi- 
ving the worſt inllauatious he can of Mr. 
Lock's Principles; But the manner of his 
doing it is an extraordinary mark of the 
kind intentions, and reſpect to Mr. Lack, 
Which he proteſſes, and which no body 
can doubt of, who obſerves how ingeni- 
euſly he endeayours to faſten the Principles 


of 


© (+63 ) 
©. | of: Priſm en Mr, Lot, by ſhewing that 
e- | ſomejof his. Notions are- not inconſiſteut 
with them; and that ſome of the Qyeſti- 
ons which he diſcuſſes may be raisd upon 8 
of their Principles, tho' none of them do ne- | 
ſo ceſſarily depend upon thoſe Principles; 
and a great part of his Eſſay is directly 
n oontrary to that which the Remarker ſays 
at the cannot but think is the Miſtery aim d 
e 4 all along, but conceal'd from us, viz. 
it That tbe Soul of Man is not a diſtinct perma- 
u nent ſubſtance, Let the impartial, judge 5 
d; | whether this be to;a7gwe- fairly 3 or whe- vide a K 
r. ther it does no look like a deſore; to. make p. 12424. 
: uſe Names to no very fair purpoſe, 3 
that I may not be ſuſpected to have miſ- 
5 ated the Remarkers way of impu- 

ding the Deiſts Principles to Mr., Lok, I 
Will, as briefly as poſſible, run over the 
particulars which he compares to them. 

Tue grand Principle of Deiſm ( ſays he) 3 K. p. 23 
1 this, There's one Infinite, Univerſal Spirit 
that actuates Matter always, without the Ope- 
ration of particular Spirits; And if the Soul 
of Alan be nothing but an influx from ano- 
ther Principle, not a diſtint permanent Sub- 
ſtance, whoſoever goes upon t his Principle, I 
do nat ponder if ht cannot allow Innate Ideas, 
or Practical Principles in the Soul ;, far: there 
. #4 np permanent Soul to imprint them àpen. 
i ( A:fw. ) But may not one who does think 
e the Soul a permanent Subſtance, doubt 
t, that it has any Ideas but what it received 
y from Senſation and Reflection; becauſe he 
— is not conſcious of ANY but what he can 
; trace 


* 


d4 


= 
race to thoſe Originals? And the Power 
or Faculties of receiving Ideas, no leſs re- 
quite a permanent Subſtance to Exiſt in, 
than Ideas themſelves. Moreover (ſays 


the Remarker) upon that Hypot he fis the Soul 
cannot be ſaid to be Immortal. And what is 
that, I pray, to Mr. Lock? Has be 4 
where told us that the Soul cannot be ſai 
Eſſay, .4. to be Immortal? Does he not frequently 
profels a ſtedfaſt belief that the Soul is 
Reply to rhe Immortal? Has he not zealouſly con- 
Biſhop of teſted that our ignorance of what kind of 


Werceft, Subſtance the Soul is, does not àt all 


4 * weaken the aſſurances of its Immortality? 
Why then is this, That the Soul cannot be 
ſaid to be Immortal brought in as an opinion 
of Mr. Loc s, but at any tate to make 
that Poſition, That the Soul is not à diRtintt 
—_— „ be ſuppos'd a Principle of 

18 Fi. » 2 a ' : 


* 


Hut bermore ( ſays the Remarker) FM 


conſequence of this Principle of Deiſm, and 
the Mortality of the Soul, great difficulties 
muſt needs ariſe to rbem about the Reſurrett- 
on, How it can be the ſame Man, or the 
ame Perſon, that riſes again, when both the 
Body and the Soul are new; and this wou d 
bring on nice diſputes about the Notions of 
Identity, and Diverſity, which accordingly 
we Jind diſouſſed at large in the Fſſay, for their 
Jas ifaltion, I ſuppoſe, that go upon 0 Princi- 


ples; It may be ſo, But the Remarker 
muſt give me leave to ſuppoſe too, that 
thoſe Notious are not diſcuſs'd for their 
ſutis faction alone, who go upon thoſe Prim 
215 * | ciples; 


WW a6 Re rm, Ps Bong. Th 


ik. & 
ciples; and the reaſon why I take the li- 
berty to ſuppoſe ſo, is, becauſe Mr. Loci 
determines the Ideas of Identity and Diverſe 
ty, upon ſeveral very different Principles; 
and becauſe thoſe who do think the Soul a 
diſtin permanent Subſtance, may have 
ſome difficulties about the Reſurrection, and 
about the Notions of Identity and Diverſity; 
for Identity of Subſtance will not determine 
it in all caſes, as Perſonal Identity, and 
Human Identity, to thoſe who take the 
Body into their Idea of Man; and for 
their ſatisfaction who place Humane Iden. 
rity in the ſame Immat erial Spirit, united 
to ſuch and ſuch Particles of Matter, in 
ſuch a Shape and Form, Mr. Lork ſhews 
how we may eaſily conceive the ſame Perſon 
at the Reſurrection, tho in a Body not exattly 
in male or parts the ſame he had herr. But 
ſuppoſing with the Remarker, that Dif: 
courſe was delign'd for the ſatisfaction of 
thoſe who go upon the Principles of Deiſm, 
that does not fore Intitle Mr. Lock to their 


Principles; and indeed theſe are a fort ß 


Deiſts very well worth fatisfying, what- 
ever they think of the Soul, ſince they 
allow the Reſurrection: 1 fuppoſe they 


are of that Party which the Remarker tells Pefifaripe. 


us will own both Natural and Reveald 


Religion. And to fatisfie fach Men how .- - 


conſiſtently with their own Notions, they 
may conceive the ſame Perſons at the Re- 
ſurrection, accountable for their Actions 
in this Life, is worthy of a good Man's 
pains, tho he differs from them in their 
+ opinions 


A 2 


. 


opinlons of the; gonl ; and much moro ſat- 
yaceable to Religion, than thoſe: can 
(what ever zeal chey pretend for it) who 
will not allo that the Reſurrection, or a 
Future Stat, can be-bſtabliſh'>;upo8 any 
Hypotheſis but theiown ; for no doubly 
if Men are convinc'd of a Future State, 
tis of no conſequence upon what grounds 
they are ſo, their miſtakes about the Sub- 
ſtascę of the Saul, will not endanger thein 
Morat, or their Salvation; Aud if Mr. 
L H Diſcourſe ot Identity and Diver ſay, 
was deſignꝭd to reſolve the: difficulties that 
may ariſe about the Reſurrection, that can 
only: ſhew-his concern to ſecure that Efſen+ 
tial point upon every Man's Principles, 
ſinee he detetmiues the Ideas of Identity 
aud. Diverſityupon ſeveral contrary ſup- 
poſitions; and therefore there can be no 
raſpn to conclude any one of them to be 
his opinion, more than another, unleſs: he 
— eclar d in favour of one, which he 
as done two or three times in that Chap. 


Vide, ter fot this, That the Soul, is one Individual; 


513. 25. Immat erial Subſtance, the direct contrary 
to that which the Remarker wou d have 
thought to be his opinion. 

Wie come now to the next and laſt diſ- 
: pute which the Remarker mentions as 
4.24 arifing:;from that Principle, That the Soul 
| 5s nat 4 Subſtance aiftintt from. God and Mat- 


1 ter. From this Poſtion (he ſays). a Queſtion 


the Powers of Matter, 
ble of Copyt a= 
this Queſtion 


pre- 


ſprings” up. conc erni 
ar whether Hatter not cada 
tian? I. ſhould rather thin 7 


t ũ¶ õhh!l!l!!k TTT ao . 
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rere 


that Foſition 3 it ſeems more Rae 
tional, and Natural, in the ignorance 
whether that Fowen ef Cogitation which 
they perceive in themſelyes may not be 
communicated to Matter; and if they ſind 
no contradiction in it, (and upon that 
think fit to determine of the nature of a 
thing, which they cannot certainly know) 
thence to couclude, that the Soul is hot a 
Subſtance diſtinct from Matter. But how» 
ſoever that be, it cannot be concluded, 
that thoſe Who make this Queſtion go up- 
on « Suppoſition That the Soul is not a diſtinct 
permanant Subſtance, which is the Principle 
the Remarker wou'd' have ſappos'd to be 
Mr. Lochs The Queſtion, as Mr. Lock 
mates it, is not whether our Cogitations are 
the operations of God, er of Matter ; but 
whether God has, given the Power of Co- 
gitation to a Material, or an Immaterial 
Subſtauo a, and which Way ſoever this Que» 
I ſtion is reſolved, the Soul muſt equally be 
| ſuppos'd diſtintt permanent Subſtance ; for 
| a Material Subſtance is not leſs a Subſtance 
than an immaterial. ' * © 
But the fallacy by which that ſuppoſt- 

tion, That the Soul is not à diſtintt permanent 
; Subſtance, is imputed to Mr. Lock, upon 
his doubting whether the Soul may not be 
. Material, hes in this, that ſuppoſing: the 
> | Soul got to be a Subſtance diſtinct from 
, Matter, is taken for the ſame thing, as 
ſuppoling it not to be diſtin& from the 
Bady, which. ate very diflezeat ſuppoſi- 


4 tions; 


* 
2 
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tions; and upon dis fobsty it ib uonclu- 


reaſons to think it may be Inmorral and 


(6) | 


ded; that thoſ& who think the Soul may 
be uu, cannot ſuppoſe it to exiſt after 
the diſſolution of the Bod y. But that one 
who thinks God may have F Percep- 
tion and Thought; to ſome Syſtems of Mat- 
ter dispos d as he ſees fit, may ſuppoſe this 
Syſtem diſtinct from the Body; and to con- 
tinue in the ſame State of Cogitation when 
the Body is diſſolved, we have-for an In- 
ſtance (not to mention many others) a 
no leſs eminent Philoſopher than Cicero, 
who in all his enquiries about the Sub. 
ſtance of the Soul, went not beyond that 
Matter of which the Heavens are made, 
Ariſtotle's Quinta Hſſentia; tho he finds 


_— 


ſurvive the Body; and plainly diſtinguiſhes 
it from Body, taken for the ſenſible, or- 
ganical parts of a. Man, tho” there is no. 
thing of Immateriality in all his conſidera- 
tions about the ſubſtance of the Soul. 

Ibis then is evident, that none of theſe 
Diſcourſes in the Eſſay which the Remark. 
er mentions, as agreeing with the notion of 
one Univerſal Mind operating according to 
different Syſtems of Natter, without any par- 
ticalar thinking Beings diftintt from the V ni. 
verſal; None of them, 1 ſay, do neceſſa- 
rily depend upon, or terminate in that 


Suppoſition ; and ſome of them do neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſe the contrary : For if the 
Soul is not ſuppos'd a particular Subſtance, 
diſtinct from the Univerſal Spirit, to what 
purpoſe are anyQueſtions Madeor Reſolv'd 
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about the ReſirreCtion' ? There is no 
ground for ſuch an e 


tion, Who can 
take account, or be accbuntable for acti · 
ons done here, if they are all the opera- 
tions of one Univerſal Spirit? And who 
but the Remarker cou'd find any conſiſten- 
cy in that. Suppoſition, with a Diſcourſe 


to ſatisſie Men how they may conceive the 


fame Perſons at the Reſurrection, and juſt 
ly ſubject to Rewards and Puniſhments, 
whatever ſubſtance the Soul is, or of what 
ever Particles the Body is made up? No 
fort of Deiſts, or Sect of Men, that I 
know of, did ever reconcile theſe two 
opinions. 
Thoſe Sets which the Remarker ſays 
were noted for holding only one Univerſal 
Mind, conſiſtently watt themſelves denied 
the Reſurrection; and to ſuch Men Mr. 
Lock's Diſcourſe about 1dentity and Diver- 


ſity, cou'd give no ſatisfaction in that 


Point, nor cou'd it be made upon their 
Principles. But I leave the Reader to 
judge what ground there is from any of 
the Particulars mention'd, for the Re- 
marker to impute that opinion to Mr. Lock, 
and to think that the Miſtery aim d at all 


peaks of the Soul as a real diſtinct ſub- 
ſtance, in too many places to be inſtanced; 
and of Man as a free Agent, ſubject to an 
Eternal Retribution, according to his do- 
ings iu this Life; and that ſo frequently, 
and ſo expreſly, that *tis impoſſible to de- 
clare his ſentiments upon that grand _ 
( tor 
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